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Opportunities for Rural Sociologists In the Present 
Emergency 


By Carl C. Taylor* 


ABSTRACT 


In the fast-moving war programs, rural sociologists will serve in fields 
collateral to the major administrative positions. Their special talents will be 
most valuable in the fields of population migration; rural civilian participa- 
tion, especially through community and neighborhood groups; rural morale, 
attitudes, and opinions; farm labor supply and demand; vocational training of 
rural youth; and post-war planning. Work in these fields should be in both 
research and service to action programs. 

If rural sociologists are unwilling to step into the middle of rapidly chang- 
ing, dynamic situations, make known and employ their techniques to the best of 
their ability, when and where needed, either the jobs will remain undone or 
they will be done by persons less qualified to carry them through successfully. 
If rural sociologists utilize present opportunities, they will advance both the 
war programs and their science. 


Los sociélogos rurales han de servir en los acelerados programas de guerra 
en lugares adyacentes a las mas altas posiciones administrativas. Sus talentes 
particulares seran de gran valor en el estudio de la migracién de poblacién; en 
el de la participacién de la poblacién rural, especialmente por medio de grupos 
de la comunidad y vecindario; en el del estado moral y de anhimo y de la 
opinién; en el de la abundancia y demanda de trabajadores agriéolas en el de 
la ensemanza vocacional de la juventud — y finalmente en el de los 
proyectos y planes al fin de la guerra. El trabajo que se ha de hacer en estas 
esferas debe ser de investigcaién y de servicio a programas de accion. 

Si los sociélogos rurales no desean entrar en medio de estas situaciones 
dindmicos que cambian tan rapidamente, hacer saber y emplear su técnica lo 
mejor saat dondequiera y cuandoquiera que se necesite, o bien estos trabajos 
no seran nunca hechos, o si lo son, serdn hechos por personas menos com- 
petentes para llevarlo a feliz término. Si los sociélogos rurales se valen de la 
presente oportunidad, daradn impetu a los programas de guerra y a su propia 





ciencia. 


In the fast moving programs for 
national defense and war efforts the 
problems of production, distribution, 
prices, finance, and actual physical 
defense must hold the center of the 
stage. It is not likely that rural soci- 
ologists will be sought to fill major 
war or defense positions. Their talents 
lie in collateral fields. 

Rural sociologists are supposed to 
know more than anyone else about 





* Head, Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


the behavior of rural people and the 
types of rural organizations through 
which maximum civilian participation 
can be accomplished. Those in charge 
of civilian activities during the war 
know that they must get the maxi- 
mum participation of rural people and 
must set up and operate the most 
effective rural organizations possible. 
It would seem, therefore, that rural 
sociologists could be of great assist- 
ance. Can they? 

They can, provided they are willing 
to work as members of a team, con- 
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tributing their sociological knowledge 
and understanding to the jobs to be 
done and the objectives to be ob- 
tained. They probably cannot if they 
insist upon being earmarked as scien- 
tific sociologists and if they insist 
upon working for other objectives, 
let us say doing pure research, in the 
midst of emergency activities. In 
emergency programs the main drive 
is to find the right people to do the 
jobs that must be done. The rural 
sociologist may be the right man in a 
great many situations just because of 
his specific understanding of human 
behavior and rural organization. It is 
more important that his capacities be 
used in these jobs than that he be 
known as a rural sociologist. 

Many persons who do not know 
how rural people live and work to- 
gether and how they can be most 
effectively and universally mobilized 
to assist in the war effort will be 
undertaking programs which should 
reach down into rural communities 
and tap the willing and anxious par- 
ticipation of rural people. One big 
opportunity, indeed responsibility, of 
rural sociologists is to walk in and 
let it be known that they can help. 
Can they? Many of them can; some 
of them can’t. Those who can’t should 
either recognize that their services 
are not valuable or that the oppor- 
tunity is now here for them to learn 
how to work in practical, living, mov- 
ing situations. They ought to grasp 
this opportunity. 

Rural people are probably more 
custom bound than some other people. 
They are not mossbacks or reaction- 


aries, but they are conservatives. 
They change when they know change 
is right, but they stick by old ways 
until the new ways are demonstrated. 
Their willingness to adjust to war- 
time necessities, participate in ci- 
vilian defense activities, and change 
their accustomed ways of doing will 
be, to a considerable extent, a meas- 
ure of rural morale during the emer- 
gency. Rural sociologists are students 
of morale, attitudes, opinion, and so- 
cial participation. If they can step 
into the middle of rural situations 
and analyze them quickly, for the 
purpose of furnishing guidance to 
rural people and to the war and de- 
fense agencies working with rural 
people, their contributions will be 
pretty useful. If, however, the only 
opportunity they see in the midst of 
these problems is to make detailed 
paper-perfect morale, attitude, and 
participation studies, then probably 
they will not be asked to help and 
furthermore will not even have the 
opportunity to study the processes 
which are going on. They can create 
their own opportunities for studying 
morale, attitudes, and participation 
by volunteering to help handle prac- 
tical situations in the emergency and 
then make their observations and 
studies as a part of their daily 
routine. 

A number of things are going to 
happen to rural society during the 
war about which rural sociologists 
should know a great deal. Many farm 
people are being dislocated and many 
more will be dislocated during the 
period of the war. Farms must be 
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given up and whole families moved 
when munitions plants, air fields, and 
cantonments require the actual com- 
plete evacuation of some rural areas. 
Hundreds of thousands of farm boys 
are going into the armed service and 
great numbers of farm boys, girls, 
and even older members of the family 
are entering war and defense indus- 
tries. Rural sociologists have always 
been students of migration. They 
could be of great assistance to rural 
people and war agencies in the midst 
of these disturbing migration situa- 
tions. If, however, the rural sociol- 
ogist believes that he will be financed 
or permitted to make studies of these 
situations for the sake of pure science, 
he will probably be disappointed. If, 
on the other hand, he can walk into 
the middle of such situations, aid 
rural people to make necessary ad- 
justments, and help the agencies who 
are operating there to carry out their 
programs in such ways as will ac- 
complish the least dislocation and dis- 
turbance possible, he will undoubted- 
ly be welcome and will automatically 
be working in the very laboratory he 
wants to study. 

The farm population, because it has 
always contributed more than its 
share of the potential and actual 
labor supply of the nation, will fur- 
nish more than its share of the man- 
power to the army and war indus- 
tries. Many people are already being 
drained out of the rural population 
for military and defense activities, 
and there is a strong possibility that 
farmers will be short on laborers to 
produce the food and fiber needed by 


the nation and its allies during the 
coming crop and harvest seasons. 
Rural sociologists can again play 
poorly the role of historians by study- 
ing the war or they can be observers 
and students of what is happening 
during the war while they are en- 
gaged in helping to solve the im- 
minent farm labor problem. 

The nation as a whole is going to 
be faced with a shortage of skilled 
labor, a goodly bit of which could be 
supplied from the ranks of low- 
income farm families. There is need 
for the analysis of rural areas with 
excess population, and for guidance 
of both rural persons and training 
agencies to the assistance which can 
be rendered in getting men and jobs 
together. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has just issued a report en- 
titled “Wartime Work Program of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics.” This report sets forth the 
judgment of men representing all the 
social sciences as to what the work 
of the rural sociologist should be dur- 
ing the war. The sociologists within 
this Bureau, together with other so- 
cial scientists, will be working on the 
following: 

1. Farm labor supply and demand, 
and the potential contribution of 
farm people to other labor de- 
mands. 

2. Farm participation in war pro- 
grams. 

3. Training in skills to prepare 
farm people for defense opera- 
tions. 

4. Population dislocations and mi- 
grations. 


















































5. Post-war planning activities. 

6. Continuation of statistical series 
in which there would appear bad 
gaps for the war period if such 
work were not maintained. 


Thus far, what I have said has 
smacked considerably of preachment 
about the resistance of rural sociol- 
ogists to doing anything that is im- 
mediately practicable and their ten- 
dency to feel that they have com- 
promised themselves professionally 
if they do anything short of paper- 
perfect research. Those who do not 
feel bound by these traditions, who 
believe that a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of action are as important as 
systems of science, are finding things 
to do. Rural sociologists are already 
assisting in the analysis of disloca- 
tion and migration in defense plant 
and cantonment areas. In a few out- 
standing situations they have fur- 
nished practical guidance to dislo- 
cated families and to the agencies 
which assisted them. They are ana- 
lyzing rural population areas from 
which will be drawn many defense 
plant workers. They are directly 
assisting in farm labor analysis and 
reporting, in community organization 
for war and civilian defense activi- 
ties, and counselling with defense 
organizations on programs. In at least 
one case an extension rural sociologist 
is giving one-half his time to assist- 
ing the state civilian defense organi- 
zation. In another instance, a group 
of rural sociologists has outlined a 
detailed scheme for assisting in or- 
ganizing the rural people of the state 
for war and civilian defense activi- 
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ties and for periodic reporting on cer- 
tain fundamental issues in rural life. 
There are at least a dozen or more 
rural sociologists definitely function- 
ing in opinion and attitude report- 
ing and morale studies, all relating 
to war programs and activities. In at 
least a half dozen states they are con- 
tributing materially to community 
and neighborhood organization, help- 
ing the rural people themselves and 
the war and defense agencies to make 
the best and the widest use of natural 
rural groupings in all activities car- 
ried on in rural areas. A number of 
rural sociologists are engaged in 
special rural youth studies aimed at 
training in vocational skills. Others 
are assisting in such action programs 
as that of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. Recently a few sociologists 
have been appointed as state and 
regional administrators of both plan- 
ning and action programs. 

There are other areas of activity, 
some in the fields of research and 
some in the fields of direct service, in 
which rural sociologists should and 
probably will be participating in the 
very near future. As more of the 
farm population is drained off for 
military and industrial activities, 
hired labor will become scarce and 
farm family labor will come to play a 
greater role in farm _ production. 
Child labor will probably increase, 
and women will probably be assisting 
in some of the farm work. Girls will 
probably be mobilized in cities and 
small towns as farmerettes and town 
boys as farm labor battalions. Own- 
ers may have difficulty in securing 
tenants, and all farm entrepreneurs 
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may have difficulty in obtaining a 
labor supply to produce the needed 
food and fiber of the nation. Coop- 
erative use of farm machinery, group 
ways of accomplishing necessary 
work, and many other techniques of 
mutual aid could be developed and 
used during the war. Some of them 
might be long-time contributions to 
farm people. 

Rural areas are losing doctors, 
dentists, and other professional peo- 
ple. The normal structures and func- 
tionings of neighborhoods and com- 
munities may be badly harassed by 
numerous agencies seeking to mo- 
bilize rural people for war and civil- 
ian defense activities. Rural con- 
sumers will find their purchase of 
customary and even necessary things 
restricted. Who, if not the rural soci- 
ologist, will keep an eye upon all of 
these things, analyzing the situations 
as they develop, even predicting their 
development in advance, and thus 
offer intelligent and much needed 
guidance to war and defense pro- 
grams and agencies which operate in 
rural areas? The rural sociologist is 
capable and experienced in making 
valid observations in all of these 
fields. He should volunteer his ser- 
vices to persons and agencies who do 
not know of his existence or of his 
capacity to serve. He may even have 
to step out of his normal roles of 
teaching, research, and extension, 


and prove himself by developing in- 
formation which has not been asked 
of him but which will be welcomed 
once it is available. 

Above everything else, there is need 
for persons who understand the rural 


ways of life, who know that there are 
living rural neighborhoods and com- 
munities, and who can push these 
demonstrated facts into war and 
civilian defense programs. Many 
agencies seeking to reach down to the 
grass roots do not know that prac- 
tically every rural man, woman, or 
child in America can tell you to what 
neighborhood and community he be- 
longs. They do not know that rural 
leadership for voluntary activities is 
established and recognized in every 
rural community of America nor do 
they know that in seeking to marshall 
vast rural populations for war and 
civilian defense activities the rural 
sociologist can, by using short-cut 
methods which he knows, help them 
to locate these leaders and mobilize 
these neighborhoods and communi- 
ties. 

Many of the war and civilian de- 
fense activities will utilize rural 
schools and rural churches in pro- 
moting their programs. The rural 
sociologist. should be the person to 
render his assistance in this field, for 
presumably he understands the struc- 
ture of the rural school and church 
and can help by guiding activities 
through the normal channels of these 
institutions. : 

Finally, the rural sociologist need 
not completely abandon research 
during the war period. Adjustments, 
techniques, processes, and programs 
utilized during the war period may 
prove to be or may develop new ways 
of carrying out programs in rural 
areas. The rural sociologist should be 
assiduously studying the rural scene 
in order that he may know these 
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techniques and processes and thus 
assist rural people to appraise them 
and use them during the post-defense 
period. 

There are chronic weak spots and 
chronic needs in rural life. Some of 
these weak spots will be remedied 
and some of these needs met during 
the war period. Some of them will 
not; in fact some of them will grow 
worse. Who, if not the rural soci- 
ologist, is going to be the student of 
rural social pathology, to analyze and 
reveal these conditions? 

As time goes on there will be much 
post-war planning. Such planning, if 
it is to be useful and available, must 
be done during the war period. Prob- 
ably, it can be assumed that the major 
focus of such planning will be to 
create a shelf of work projects which 
will employ labor after the war. The 
secondary but equally important 
focus will be to see that that shelf of 
work projects prescribes activities 
which will be most needed and most 
worthwhile in rural areas. Among 
these projects will be rural housing, 
rural community buildings, libraries, 
schools, health centers, and recreation 
places. The rural sociologists will 
have major contributions to make in 
these fields of planning. As a matter 
of fact, they will probably have the 
best facts and better judgment on 
what the needs will be and therefore 
what the activities should be in these 
fields. They should seek opportunities 
for assisting in such planning and if 
they are not called upon to assist 
they should nevertheless be working 
in these fields, making these ap- 


praisals, and preparing to help make 
the prescriptions for activities. 

There will be tremendous disloca- 
tions of rural populations during the 
war period. Persons are leaving 
areas where they will be needed when 
the war is over. Others are leaving 
areas to which they should not return. 
One part of post-war planning will 
undoubtedly be a search for and even 
the development of areas in which 
rural people and possibly some non- 
rural people can locate. The rural 
sociologists should assume a major 
role in analyzing population shifts 
which have taken place during the 
war, predicting population shifts 
which will take place after the war, 
and developing information which 
will serve to guide population loca- 
tion in post-defense programs. 

If rural sociologists feel thwarted 
in their desire to be of assistance at 
this time they may well ask whether 
it is because this is an emergency or 
because they are ill-trained to observe 
and analyze phenomena of the magni- 
tude which occur when the whole 
structure and function of society are 
disturbed. Some may be baffled to 
know how and where to take hold. 
They may well ask _ themselves 
whether their science has not been 
made so pure that it has difficulty in 
finding useful application when use- 
fulness is the chief test and measure 
of opportunity. To answer these ques- 
tions would no doubt be salutary; 
better still would be to use this emer- 
gency to test and prove our worth by 
doing the tasks at hand. I have no 
hesitancy in predicting that we will 
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not only advance the war and defense I have named some of these tasks. 
programs, but we will also advance There are undoubtedly others. Some 
our science to the extent that we of them will be done poorly by per- 
accomplish our tasks to the fullest sons not as well trained as the rural 
measure of our opportunities and _ sociologist. Others will go undone un- 
capacities. less the rural sociologists do them. 
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The Role of the Village In American Rural Society 


By T. Lynn Smith+ 


ABSTRACT 


As a center of trade and commerce the village has long played a vital réle in 
American rural society. Its function as a trade center continues to wax in im- 
portance and at the same time the village is rapidly coming into its own as the 
center of the emerging rural community. 

Exact data concerning the number, distribution, and population of American 
villages are not to be had. The Census includes in its tabulations only incor- 
seegy villages, numbering 10,436 in 1940, and gives very scanty information 

or these. A method for estimating the population of unincorporated villages 

from a knowledge of the number of business firms doing business in them is 
described and the number of such places estimated to be approximately 7,500. 
The total population of villages of all types is estimated at 14,500,000. 

In addition to its réles as a center of trade and commerce, and as the nucleus 
of the emerging rural community, other functions of the village are analyzed. 
The village serves as a place of residence for disproportionately large numbers 
of some of the most dependent groups in American society, and particularly for 
aged persons of both sexes and for widowed and divorced females. The village 
is also the arena in which rural and urban attitudes and patterns of living 
collide with one another. 


Como centro de comercio, la aldea ha desempenado un papel importante en 
la sociedad rural americana. Su funcién como centro de comercio continia 
ganando importancia y al mismo tiempo la aldea esta llegando rapidamente a 
ser el centro de una comunidad rural emergente. 

No se encuentran en ninguna parte datos exactos tocante al nimero, la dis- 
tribucién de aldeas americanas. Las cifras del censo tratan solomente de aldeas 
incorporadas, numerando 10,436 en 1940, y nos da muy pocos informes de estas. 
Se describe un método de calcular la poblacién de aldeas que no son incor- 
poradas sabiendo el nimero de casas de comercio que contienen; se calcula que 
tal numero sea cerca de 7,500. Se calcula que la poblacién de aldeas de as 
clases llega a 14,500,000. 

Ademas del papel que desempena como centro de comercio, y como nucleo de 
la comunidad rural emergente, se analizan otras funciones de las aldeas. La 
aldea sirve como domicilio de grandes proporciones de las personas mas de- 
pendientes en la sociedad americana, especialmente para los ancianos de ambos 
sexos, y los viudos y mujeres divorciadas. La aldea es tembién la liza donde 
chocan las costumbres y las actitudes rurales y urbanas. 








Introduction 
As a center of trade and commerce, 
the village has long played a vital 
réle in American rural society. Con- 
trary to a widespread popular belief, 
this function of the village continues 
to wax in importance. At the same 


* Address of the President of the Rural 
Sociological Society delivered at a joint 
meeting with the American Sociological 
Society, New York City, December 28, 1941. 

+ Louisiana State University. 


time the village is also forging to the 
front as the social center of rural 
America, coming into its own as the 
nucleus of the emerging rural com- 
munity. As the line of cleavage be- 
tween the rural and urban worlds, 
as the point of contact between urban 
and rural patterns of behavior, and 
as a residential center for certain 
more dependent parts of the national 
population, it also performs other 
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functions of vital importance in our 
general web of life. Current develop- 
ments such as the increased mobility 
of the aged population, the expansion 
of the social security program, and 
above all the War, bid fair to increase 
still further the importance of the 
American village. The present discus- 
sion considers the village as an ele- 
ment in our national structure and 
indicates a few of the more essential 
functions that it performs. 

Before beginning the analysis of 
the réle of the village it is necessary 
to attempt some clarification of the 
terminology pertaining to small lo- 
cality groupings. First it is essential 
to state precisely what is meant when 
the term village is used and to differ- 
entiate this concept from other 
closely related ones. This involves 
several considerations. There are 
those, such as Professor Sauer of the 
University of California, who would 
restrict the designation village to 
those small population aggregates 
that are composed for the most part 
of the homes of farmers. There is 
much merit to such a position. Un- 
doubtedly throughout most of the 
world the use of the village pattern 
of arranging the population on the 
land has led to a situation in which 
agriculture is the primary occupation 
of the majority of persons living in 
the smaller population aggregates. 
However, such a standard would 
practically eliminate the term village 
from domestic application in the 


United States where scattered farm- 
steads is the prevailing mode of set- 
tlement. In the United States size 


must be the principal criterion uti- 
lized in the definition of the village. 

At the present time, using size as 
the criterion, the following definition 
of village is in rather general use: a 
population center containing between 
250 and 2,500 inhabitants, irrespec- 
tive of the occupations of the resi- 
dents.! The upper limit coincides with 
present census practice in differenti- 
ating between urban and rural popu- 
lations and sets villages apart from 
urban aggregates. The appellation 
town is proposed for centers of popu- 
lation varying in size from 2,500 to 
10,000 inhabitants, and city for 
places with more than 10,000 resi- 
dents. The lower limit is less satis- 
factory, but it does meet the prin- 
cipal objective of differentiating the 
village from the hamlet or the small- 
est aggregation of homes. It is rec- 
ognized, however, that it might be 
better to choose 100 or some other 
figure as the line of demarcation be- 
tween the two. 

A second consideration of terminol- 
ogy is clarification of the difference 
between the terms village and com- 
munity. Where nucleated settlement 
patterns prevail, the community con- 
sists of the village center with its 
cluster of residences and the lands 
that are tributary to it. In order to 
care for their crops the village popu- 
lation must commute regularly to 
their fields. The boundaries of the 
locality group are definite, and there 
is little chance for uncertainty to 





*Cf. John H. Kolb and Edmund deS. 
Brunner, A Study of Society, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940, p. 87, and 
the works of Ogburn and Nimkoff, Landis, 
and Gilette cited below. 
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arise concerning village functions 
and community boundaries. However, 
in some cases, too close identification 
of village and community or com- 
mune results in references to villages 
as being constituted of several sep- 
arate nuclei or hamlets. Obviously 
this is a misnomer; such a collection 
of hamlets is a community or com- 
mune rather than a village. On the 
other hand, in the United States 
where the village serves largely as a 
trade and service center and not as a 
residential center for farmers, it is 
only one part of the community. In 
this case the lands tributary to the 
village center are not so easily identi- 
fied; there may be some confusion 
relative to the community attach- 
ments of many farm homes; and 
there remains the additional task of 
determining the limits of the web of 
life centering in the village which 
gives to the nucleus and the tributary 
farm homes the fundamental char- 
acteristics of a community. Through- 
out most of the United States the 
village is merely one part of the rural 
community. 


Number of Villages and Importance 
Of the Village Population 

For a great many purposes, the 
most pressing of which are the needs 
of thousands of business firms, there 
is a considerable demand for data 
relative to the number, distribution, 
and populations of the nation’s vil- 
lages. But there has never been a 
complete inventory of these, nor has 
either the absolute or relative impor- 
tance of the village population of the 
United States ever been known. It is 


true that the Bureau of the Census 
has for many years published lists 
giving a few facts relative to that 
portion of the villages that happen 
to be incorporated. But admittedly 
this is only a fraction of the total 
number. 

Neither is the village population, 
as such, a category in the basic census 
tabulations. Prior to 1920 persons 
living outside incorporated centers of 
2,500 or more were lumped together 
as rural. In the state tables for 1920 
the rural category was divided into 
rural-farm (those persons living on 
tracts of land classified as farms) and 
rural-nonfarm, and in 1930 this prac- 
tice was extended to the county 
tables. The general assumption has 
been that the rural-nonfarm and vil- 
lage populations were synonymous, a 
fallacy propagated to a considerable 
extent by the headings used in the 
Census tables. No separate detailed 
tables have been published for the 
villages of the nation, and up to the 
present nothing at all has been pub- 
lished relative to the unincorporated 
villages of the United States. This is 
one of the major defects of census 
procedures in the handling of rural 
data. The Bureau of the Census has 
already developed the necessary tech- 
niques for enumerating  unincor- 
porated centers in New England, 
where small population nuclei are not 
incorporated. Therefore the separate 
enumeration of unincorporated vil- 
lages throughout the nation should 
not necessitate an undue expenditure 
of effort or funds. Certainly all the 
villages of a state taken collectively 
deserve as much consideration in the 
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census as does the average city of 
10,000 inhabitants. 

In the meantime the rural soci- 
ologists in the various states are con- 
stantly requested to supply data on 
all villages, unincorporated as well as 
incorporated. In the absence of of- 
ficial statistics relating to the former, 
they are finding it necessary to de- 
velop methods for estimating their 
number, importance, and distribu- 
tion. Obviously such estimates are 
not fully satisfactory, but they do 
represent a beginning. At the present 
time I have under way studies de- 
signed to develop more adequate 
methods for estimating the number 
and population of the nation’s unin- 
corporated villages. Following a sum- 
mary of the available data for incor- 
porated villages, I shall present a 
brief description of my methodology 
and a few of my preliminary results 
relative to the unincorporated villages 
of the nation. 

Available at the present is the 1940 
list of incorporated villages,? and the 
census promises a detailed tabulation 
of population shifts according to size 
of centers. Some may contend, upon 
first observing the published data, 
that the small incorporated centers 
are losing in importance: only 13,288 
incorporated centers with less than 
2,500 inhabitants were returned in 
1940 in comparison with a total of 





*The data in this and the following para- 
graph are taken from a release of the 


Sixteenth Census of the United States, “The 
Urban and Rural Population of the United 
States Classified by Size and Place: 1940 
and 1930,” May, 1941. Cf. J. M. Gillette, 
“Some Population Shifts in the United 
States, 1930-1940,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 6 (October, 1941), pp. 619-628. 


13,433 in 1930.5 However, this de- 
crease is due merely to the fact that 
the continued growth of the large 
majority of population centers classed 
as villages in 1930 made many of 
them fall in the urban category by 
1940. An examination of the data in- 
dicates that in addition to the changes 
in the number of urban centers 
brought about by new incorporations, 
consolidations, and differences in 
census practices, there was a net in- 
crease of 288 urban places in the 
decade 1930 to 1940. In other words 
the number of centers moving from 
the village category into that of 
urban centers exceeded by 288 the 
number falling back into the village 
classification. In addition to this there 
was a net decrease of three villages 
resulting from annexations, consoli- 
dations and changes in census pro- 
cedures. Thus in reality villages plus 
villages-grown-into-towns were 142 
more numerous in 1940 than they 
were in 1930. Therefore there would 
seem to be little reason to assert that 
the smaller incorporated centers are 
on the decline. 

The data on the population of these 
small incorporated centers leads to 
the same conclusion. Even though the 
number of rural incorporated centers 
in 1940 is smaller than the number 
in 1930, their total population in- 
creased from 9,183,453 in 1930 to 
9,343,910 in 1940. Moreover, were 
those population centers that grew 
into towns during the decade in- 
cluded in the tabulation, the 1940 





“Villages, i.e., those centers having be- 
tween 250 and 2,500 inhabitants, numbered 
10,437 in 1930 and 10,436 in 1940. 
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population would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 10,000,000. Since the census 
promises a detailed tabulation of 
these data it is inadvisable to spend 
much time on preliminary estimates. 
Nevertheless it seems entirely likely 
that in the decade just elapsed the 
population centers classed as villages 
in 1930 made up the most rapidly 
growing segment of the national 
population. 

Now let us consider the unincor- 
porated villages. As indicated above, 
I am trying to develop methods for 
estimating their number and popula- 
tion. In this endeavor a basic assump- 
tion is that the number of inhabitants 
is only one of many possible indexes 
for measuring the size and impor- 
tance of a village. When the situation 
is similar to that in the United States 
where it is possible to get data on the 
number of inhabitants only for in- 
corporated villages, it may not even 
be the most useful criterion. Another 
gauge for use in the determination of 
the number, size, and distribution of 
villages may be developed through 
the utilization of data referring to the 
number of firms doing business in 
the various rural population centers. 
Obviously there should be a close re- 
lationships between the size of a vil- 
lage as indicated by the number of 
inhabitants and its size as measured 
by the number of business and com- 
mercial firms located in it. Fortu- 
nately a great concern, Dun & Brad- 
street, is engaged in the business of 
securing and disseminating informa- 
tion concerning the location, type, and 
standing of all the business firms in 
the nation. The reports published by 
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this company which list all businesses 
according to the hamlet, village, 
town, or city in which they are lo- 
cated are particularly useful for pres- 
ent purposes. Dun & Bradstreet are 
confronted with an enormous task in 
assembling and keeping up to date 
the basic information concerning lo- 
cation, type, and credit rating of 
every retail outlet and assembling 
unit in the nation. That there are 
some deficiencies in their data must 
be admitted. On the other hand the 
practical use to which such data are 
put and the need for the company to 
be in a position to supply its clients 
with accurate information concerning 
any particular store or other business 
enterprise, constitute important safe- 
guards making for the completeness 
and accuracy of the data. 

Using accepted correlation tech- 
niques it is possible to determine the 
relationship between the size of the 
rural incorporated centers as in- 
dicated by the number of business 
firms in the Dun & Bradstreet’s lists 
and their size as indicated by the 
census reports giving number of in- 
habitants. For purposes of calcula- 
tion, size as measured by number of 
business units was taken as the inde- 
pendent variable or X and size as 
gauged by number of inhabitants as 
the dependent variable or Y. On this 
basis the relationship between these 
two variables is being calculated for 
each of the states. At the time of 
writing it is complete for 26 of them 
(Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
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tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, and Wisconsin) 
chosen to give a fairly representative 
sample of the nation. Some of the 
results are of interest in connection 
with the present discussion. In the 26 
states named above there were in 
1940 a total of 7,568 incorporated 
centers of less than 2,500 inhabitants. 
It will be observed that this is slightly 
more than one-half (57 per cent) of 
the nation’s total. The relationship 
between the size of these centers as 
indicated by number of business units 
and by number of inhabitants is 
linear. It is summarized in the equa- 
tion Y=119.6+20.9X, which in- 
dicates that on the average an in- 
crease of one business unit is accom- 
panied by an increase of 21 in the 
number of inhabitants. A coefficient 
of correlation of r=+.834 between 
the two variables indicates that the 
relationship is very close and that a 
high degree of reliance can be placed 
upon the estimates of population 
based on a knowledge of the number 
of business units. 

A second basic assumption is that 
the relationship between size, as 
measured by population, and size, as 
indicated by the number of business 
units in unincorporated places, is 
similar to that in incorporated cen- 
ters. This seems to be an entirely 
justifiable assumption. Therefore 
since Dun & Bradstreet publish lists 
of business firms for all centers, it is 
possible to use the equation given 
above for the purpose of estimating 
the population of unincorporated vil- 


lages. Furthermore, with the degree 
of relationship indicated above it is 
justifiable to place a high degree of 
reliance upon the estimates secured 
in this manner. For present purposes 
only two preliminary estimates are 
reported. The first of these refers to 
the number of unincorporated vil- 
lages according to size; and the sec- 
ond gives the population of these un- 
incorporated villages. 

In the 26 states for which my tabu- 
lations have already been completed, 
Dun & Bradstreet list a total of 20,765 
small centers in addition to those 
that are incorporated. This is indi- 
cative of the very large number of 
unincorporated villages and hamlets 
that dot the nation. Probably the 
total is not less than 43,000. Ob- 
viously a large share of these are 
mere crossroads stores or hamlets 
that contain but one or two mercan- 
tile establishments. However, many 
of them are of considerable size: 46 
of those in the 26 states contained 
100 or more businesses ; 126 embraced 
between 50 and 99 firms; and 2,371 
of them contained from 10 to 49 busi- 
ness units. In such states as Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Texas, Wiscon- 
sin, and Washington, relatively large 
unincorporated villages are numer- 
ous. On the other hand in Iowa, South 
Dakota, Georgia, Idaho, and Missis- 





‘Paul H. Landis, utilizing Bradstreet’s 
Commercial Ratings for 1930 got a total of 
56,575, of which 13,438 were the incor- 
porated rural centers. See his, “The Num- 
ber of Unincorporated Places in the United 
States and Their Estimated Populations,” 
Research Studies of the State College of 
Washington, Vol. VI, December, 1938, p. 
166. 
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sippi, most of the unincorporated 
places are very small. 

As indicated above in the incor- 
porated villages of the nation, one 
business unit is the equivalent of 21 
persons in the measurement of the 
size of the village. Using the regres- 
sion equation developed above for 
drawing the line between hamlets 
and villages, all those unincorporated 
centers containing less than seven 
business units should be included with 
the hamlets and only those with seven 
or more businesses should be retained 
in the village category. On this basis 
there is a total of 4,215 unincor- 
porated villages in the 26 states. In 
all probability the ratio of unincor- 
porated to incorporated villages in 
these states is closely comparable to 
that in the nation as a whole. If so, 
the number of unincorporated vil- 
lages, i.e., unincorporated centers 
containing seven or more business 
units in 1940, was approximately 
7,500. When the tabulations for the 
other 22 states are completed, this 
number can be determined accurately, 
but in all probability this estimate is 
a very close one. This would make 
the total number of villages in the 
United States incorporated and unin- 
corporated number some 19,350.° 

The data also indicate that unin- 
corporated villages are considerably 
smaller in size than those that are 
incorporated. As indicated above in 


‘This number compares favorably with 
that (19,372) secured by Landis (ibid., p. 
175), and is somewhat more exact than that 
of Edmund deS. Brunner and John H. Kolb, 
(Rural Social Trends, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1933, p. 84) who say 
that “it is estimated that there are more 
than 7,000 such places.” 


measuring the size of the incor- 
porated villages, one business unit is 
the equivalent of 21 persons. Esti- 
mates of the population of the unin- 
corporated villages based on the 
formula that is given above indicate 
a population of 3,000,000 persons in 
the unincorporated villages of the 26 
states or 5,350,000 for the nation as a 
whole. Combined with the population 
of incorporated villages this would 
give a total of some 14,500,000 as the 
village population of the nation in 
1940. 


The Functions of the Village 


1. Trade as the Primary Function of 
the American Village. 


Most villages in the United States 
came into being as trade and service 
centers for the farm families living 
on the land in the surrounding ter- 
ritory.? Today trade, manufacturing 
(broadly interpreted to include car- 
pentering, bricklaying, and other 
skilled trades), communication and 
transportation, and the professions 
continue to constitute the raison 


°This is considerably above the figure 
(12,500,000) supplied by Sanderson and 
published in William F. Ogburn and Meyer 
F. Nimkoff, Sociology, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1940, p. 405, but far under 
the one with the data (source unknown) 

given by the same writers stating that 
35, 000,000 persons live in “hamlets, villages 
and small towns with less than 2500 in- 
habitants.” Jbid., p. 455. It does, however, 
agree rather closely with Landis’ estimate 

14,331,177 for the 1930 population. Op. 
cit., p. 184. 

*Consult the interesting typological sketch 
of Albian W. Small and George E. Vincent, 
An Introduction to the Study of Society, 
New York: The American Book Company, 
1894, pp. 123-131. 
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d’étre of most of our villages.* Of the 
gainfully-employed male residents of 
United States villages, only a small 
portion are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. In other words the primary 
function of the American village is 
to serve as a trade and service center 
for the farmers in the surrounding 
area. This is in sharp contrast with 
the principal function of Old World 
and Latin American villages which 
are primarily residential centers for 
farm families, the trading function 
being of secondary importance. 

There are of course important dif- 
ferences between the villages of the 
nation. Many of those that are lo- 
cated on the fringes of cities and 
towns are primarily residential areas 
or manufacturing centers. In certain 
parts of the country, and particularly 
in the Mormon and Spanish settle- 
ments in the Rocky Mountain and 
southwestern parts of the country, 
the village pattern of settlement has 
been used. Just as in Europe, Asia, or 
Latin America, these villages are 
composed principally of farm homes. 
But most American villages are pri- 
marily trade and service centers; 
these should be listed as their most 
important functions. 


2. The Village as the Nucleus of the 
Emerging Rural Community. 
The United States long has suf- 
fered for want of a strong, clearly 
defined, and well integrated rural 
community. Colonial America was for 





‘Cf. Edmund deS. Brunner, Village Com- 
munities, New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Gomeny 1928, PP; 44-45; and Edmund 

Brunner an 
i 88-89. 


John H. Kolb, op. cit., 


the most part cut to the neighborhood 
pattern. With minor exceptions the 
principal locality groupings were 
small in size, consisted of persons 
closely knit together by intimate 
social bonds, and were areas within 
which the social interaction was al- 
most exclusively on a face-to-face 
basis. But despite a high degree of 
self-sufficiency on the part of each 
family, it still was necessary to go 
outside the group for satisfaction of 
many elemental needs. As settlement 
edged forward from the Appalach- 
ians to the Pacific, federal policies of 
land distribution and the scattered 
farmsteads type of settlement played 
important roles in keeping locality 
groupings small, i.e., in the neighbor- 
hood stage. Until the opening of the 
twentieth century, closely knit neigh- 
borhoods formed the warp and woof 
of rural society, and for the bulk of 
the farm population larger areas of 
association were relatively unimpor- 
tant. Prior to 1900 it was customary, 
and to a considerable extent justi- 
fiable, to speak of the American 
farmer as the “man without a com- 
munity.” With the passage of time 
and especially with the development 
of improved methods of communica- 
tion and transportation, neighbor- 
hood ties have weakened, the vista of 
the farm family has broadened, and 
there is emerging in rural America a 
locality group that can meet most of 
the criteria of a real community. 
These changes have meant a con- 
siderable disorganization of old struc- 
tural patterns, but out of it all the 
village is rapidly finding its place as 
the center of this larger and more 
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complex web of rural living. In ad- 
dition to the economic institutions 
and agencies which are primary, the 
village is becoming of increasing im- 
portance in other social spheres. 
Neighborhood institutions, such as 
the open-country church or the one- 
room school, and informal recrea- 
tional activities, are declining in im- 
portance or passing. On the other 
hand the village church is enrolling 
increasing proportions of farm mem- 
bers; centralized schools usually are 
located in the village center; and the 
movies and other forms of com- 
mercialized entertainment in the vil- 
lage are becoming largely dependent 
upon the farm population. It seems 
fair to say that the social functions 
of the village already promise to rival 
its economic functions.° 


3. The Village as America’s “Old 
Folks’ Home.” 


Villages also perform some very 
highly important demographic func- 
tions for our national society. In con- 
tradistinction to the farms which are 
the seed bed of national population 
and the cities which are the con- 
sumers of population, the village is 
the place where a disproportionately 
large share of the nation’s old persons 


*The literature on this subject is volumin- 
ous. See, for example, two recent articles, 
Dwight Sanderson, “The Relation of the 
School to the Sociological Status of the 
Rural Community,” and T. Lynn Smith, 
“The Role of the Community in American 
Rural Life,” in The Journal of Educational 
Sociology, Vol. 14, March, 1941. Consult 
also, Edmund deS. Brunner and John H. 
Kolb, op. cit., pp. 171-174; 210; and Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner and Irving Lorge, Rural 
Trends in Depression Years, New York: 


Columbia University Press, 1937, pp. 145- 
147, 305-306. 


live out the declining years of their 
lives. As Brunner and Kolb have cor- 
rectly stated the village is “rural 
America’s old folks’ home.” The im- 
portance of its function as an uncon- 
gested, healthful, and inexpensive 
abode for the aged should not be 
minimized. If it has played this part 
during years of peace, war is likely 
to enhance still further this role of 
the American village. 

Unfortunately for those of us who 
are interested in rural population, 
the data pertaining to the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the village 
population leave a great deal to be 
desired. However, enough data are 
available to establish the fact that the 
villages contain a disproportionately 
large share of the old people of the 
nation.?° Thus in 1930 the inhabitants 
of the 3,087 incorporated villages 
with between 1,000 and 2,500 inhab- 
itants (the only ones for which data 
are available) contained only 3.9 per 
cent of the national population. But 
in these same villages resided 5.6 per 
cent of all persons aged 65 and over 
in the United States. On a relative 
basis, this means that the aged popu- 
lation was 40 per cent more impor- 
tant in the villages than it was in the 
national population. Furthermore, in 
almost every state in the union, the 
village population contained a dis- 
proportionately large share of the 
aged. Exceptions to this rule are to 
be found only in three recently set- 
tled western states (Arizona, Idaho, 


“Cf. Edmund deS. Brunner and John H. 
Kolb, op. cit., p. 23; and T. Lynn Smith, 
“Some Aspects of Village Demography,” 
a Forces, Vol. 20 (October, 1941), pp. 
15-25. 
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and Montana) in which many pio- 
neers had not yet reached the most 
advanced ages. Throughout much of 
the nation and particularly in the 
northern and midwestern states, the 
villages contained old persons in pro- 
portions that were half again as high 
as the percentages in the respective 
states. It is not overstating the case 
to assert that the provision of a 
place of habitation for the aged mem- 
bers of the population is one of the 
more important functions of the 
village. 

Closely allied to this demographic 
function is the low sex ratio of the 
village population and the high pro- 
portion of widowed and divorced fe- 
males who reside in the small incor- 
porated centers of the nation. It is 
likely that a large proportion of these 
widowed and divorced females have 
moved in from the _ surrounding 
farms. 


4. The Village as the Arena of 
Rural-urban Conflict. 


The fact that the social and eco- 
nomic environment of city and coun- 
try people is vastly different is widely 
recognized. Also rather well under- 
stood is the proposition that these 
differences in the man-made environ- 
ment or culture of the two groups 
have significant influences in molding 
the personalities of rural and urban 
people. That these personality differ- 
ences and the differing folkways, 
mores, and cultural patterns in which 
they have their roots lead to a con- 
stant and often severe conflict be- 
tween the urban and rural parts of 
our society is also rather generally 
understood. But that the village is 


the arena in which this conflict occurs 
has seldom if ever received any de- 
tailed analysis. My immediate pur- 
pose is to illustrate the nature of this 
important village function. 

It is because the American village 
serves, not as a residential center for 
farm families, but as a market, a 
trade center, and a social center for 
families living in the surrounding 
open country territory that it be- 
comes the arena for rural-urban con- 
flict. The stress laid upon this point 
is not to overlook the important fact 
that many rural-urban contacts re- 
sult in an end highly satisfactory to 
both segments of society. It is merely 
to emphasize that the village serves 
as the focal point in which urban 
values, attitudes, and patterns of liv- 
ing clash head on with those from 
the country, and that a great deal of 
conflict is generated by this brusque 
contact. This clash of interests arises 
in a great many aspects of life, but it 
may be illustrated with a few simple 
examples. . 

Consider first one of the economic 
aspects. Long after the city man has 
become so highly specialized that he 
is either a laborer, a capitalist, or 
engaged in managerial activities, the 
great bulk of the farmers continue to 
perform all three of these economic 
functions. For this reason and also 
because he deals largely with living 
growing things, lives in a sparsely- 
populated district, and has few but 
intimate and enduring social con- 
tacts, the farmer has a set of atti- 
tudes towards such things as hours 
of work, wage rates, and prices that 
is considerably different from those 
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possessed by any one class of city 
men. As indicated above, village 
banks, retail outlets, and other busi- 
ness firms are the media of contact 
between these divergent urban and 
rural attitudes, values, and patterns 
of behavior. 

Thus we may cite the example of 
the farmer who takes his car to the 
village garage for a repair job. Even 
in the smallest crossroads center the 
garage is an institution that brings 
into the rural area the wage scales 
and commodity prices of Detroit and 
other large cities. The farmer is used 
to differentials: he rarely pays wage 
rates that are comparable to those of 
the city. But unless he can do the 
work himself, he must pay the na- 
tional wage and price scales in the 
garage. Nothing outrages the farmer 
more than this situation, especially 
in those numerous cases in which the 
mechanic is the “good-for-nothing” 
son of a neighbor who has gone off to 
the village looking for an “easy job.” 

In the field of educational theory 
and practice, the village is also the 
scene of conflict between the tradit- 
ional rural attitudes and behavior and 
the innovations introduced by urban 
trained teachers and curricula de- 
signed to meet the needs of city chil- 
dren. Sharp conflicts are engendered 
in respect to content, teaching meth- 
ods, discipline, and school organiza- 
tion and administration. Not unusual 
are the cases in which the farm dis- 
tricts are hotbeds of discontent 


deeply angered with the “frills” of a 
school curriculum, completely horri- 
fied by the “progressive methods” of 
instruction, fully disgusted with “lax” 


school discipline, and thoroughly re- 
bellious about actual or proposed de- 
lineation of school administration or 
attendance areas. Gerrymandering of 
school districts, which the farmer 
often thinks is for village advantage, 
and consolidations are frequently 
basic in all these disputes. My inten- 
tion is neither to praise nor to blame 
either side to the disputes, merely to 
emphasize that the village is the 
place in which the clash of systems 
occurs. 

The village is also the place in 
which the modernistic religious prac- 
tices and beliefs of the city collide 
with the traditional religious atti- 
tudes and expressions of the country- 
men. As has been shown by the ex- 
cellent studies of Brunner and his 
associates, the village is increasingly 
becoming the focal point for rural re- 
ligious activities. But in the village 
church the farmer comes into contact 
with a trained minister who has been 
exposed to the facts and theories of 
modern biological and _ physical 
science, the current contributions of 
the social sciences relative to social 
and cultural change or the social 
functions of the church, and perhaps 
to some elements of the higher crit- 
icism. The pulpit of the village 
church serves as the faucet through 
which these ideas are let loose on the 
countryside. Probably to the villager, 
and certainly to the farmer, much of 
the preaching of contemporary liberal 
or unorthodox ministers is in funda- 
mental conflict with many traditional 
beliefs that are deeply imbedded in 
cultural and emotional foundations. 
Probably the conflict between “mod- 
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ernism” and “fundamentalism” 
reaches its acme in the village 
church." 


The foregoing analysis should be 
sufficient to demonstrate that the vil- 
lage is the principal arena for the 
clash of rural and urban attitudes 
and patterns of living. Before leav- 
ing this subject, however, it should 
be indicated that these differences, as 
all others, must ultimately be re- 
solved. Men cannot fight all the time. 
Some of the ways in which a modus 
vivendi are obtained are extremely 
interesting. Sub rosa the garage may 
fail to charge the stipulated prices or 
wage scales; as attested by The 
Reader’s Digest survey, the vigilance 
of rural mores keeps exploitation at a 
minimum in village garages;!* pub- 
lic employees may keep longer work- 
ing or office hours in the village than 
in the city; departures from tradit- 
ional curricula or teaching methods 
may be less “progressive” than in 
the larger centers; and the minister’s 
orthodoxy may be carefully examined 
before he is employed by the village 
church. 





“The severe personality conflict which the 
village minister undergoes is an important 
point that I do not attempt to treat here. 

““For square, competent service, seek out 
a garage where farmers go.” The Reader’s 
Digest, July, 1941, p. 6. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In conclusion let me summarize by 
repeating the following points. 

1. In the United States the small 
centers are not declining in number 
and population. Any decrease is at- 
tributable to the facts that many 
hamlets are growing into villages, 
many villages into urban centers. 

2. Only a partial knowledge of vil- 
lages may be had from the data on 
those that are incorporated. I esti- 
mate that there are in the United 
States more than 7,500 unincorpo- 
rated villages, and that these places 
contain more than 5,350,000 resi- 
dents. 

3. The village continues to function 
as the primary trade center for the 
farm population, and in addition it is 
rapidly coming into its own as the 
nucleus of the emerging rural com- 
munity. 

4. Villages and small towns per- 
form a very essential function by 
serving as a relatively quiet, peaceful, 
and economical abode for high pro- 
portions of society’s more dependent 
classes, such as aged persons of both 
sexes, and especially for widowed and 
divorced females. 

5. The village constitutes the line 
of contact and frequently the line of 
scrimmage between the rural and 
urban cultures or worlds. 
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By Harold F. Dorn+ 


ABSTRACT 


Although in the past, death rates of urban residents have been almost uni- 
versally higher than the rates of rural residents, the superior health and 
medical services and facilities in urban areas have been gradually reducing 
this differential. In 1900 the urban death rate was 50 percent higher than the 
rural rate; in 1939 the urban rate was about 10 to 12 percent higher after 
allowance is made for incomplete registration of deaths of rural residents. 
Infant and maternal mortality rates are now higher in rural areas. Sickness 
rates are approximately the same in rural and urban areas, but the relative 
number of physicians and hospitals is much greater in cities than in the 
country. The traditional pattern of public health activities with its emphasis 
on community sanitation and the control of communicable diseases makes 
almost no provision for direct medical care. The Farm Security Administra- 
tion has initiated medical care plans for its clients but these, at best, can serve 
only one or two percent of the rural population. 








Aunque en el pasado, la proporcién de defunciones entre los habitantes 
urbanos ha sido casi siempre mas alta que la proporcién entre los habitantes 
rurales, los mejores servicios médicos de sanidid en las areas urbanas han 
reducido poco a poco esta diferencia. En 1900 la proporcién urbana de defun- 
ciones fué 50 por ciento mas alta que la proporcién rural; en 1939 la proporcién 
urbana fué cerca de 10 a 12 por ciento mas alta, aun teniendo en cuenta el 
registro incompleto de defunciones entre los habitantes rurales. La mortalidad 
infantil y la mortalidad materna ahora son mas altas en areas rurales. Las 
porporciones de enfermedadas son casi iguales en areas urbanas y rurales, pero 
el nimero relativo de médicos y de hospitales es mucho mayor en las cidudades 
que en los campos. El modelo tradicional de actividades de sanidad publica con 
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su énfasis en el saneamiento de la comunidad y el control de enfermedades 
contagiosas, no hace casi ninguna provision para el socorro directo. 
La Farm Security Administration ha iniciado planes de socorro médico para 
sus clientes, pero éstos, a lo mas, pueden servir solamente a uno o dos por ciento s 
de la poblacién rural. ‘ 
Early writers on morality and po- and subject to the same unhealthful . 
litical arithmetic referred to cities as conditions that existed there, the . 
the graveyards of humanity. So far human race would become extinct . 
as can be estimated from available within two centuries at the most. : 
records the death rate in London as Although accurate records are not | 
c 
late as 1750 was about 50 per 1,000 available it is probable that deaths 
population. Sir William Petty writ- outnumbered births in many if not . 
pr during the latter half of the all of the large cities even as late as eC 
eighteenth century stated that, if all : . 
s : the eighteenth century so that the li 
the inhabitants of the world were : re 
a , oe : population was maintained only by p 
living in cities the size of London , e 
the migration of persons from the a 
PP ns pomented at Se ennnel, mosting smaller towns and open country. ce 
of the Rural Sociological Society, New Yor . . 
City, December 27, 1941. These high death rates were primar- C1} 
+ Senior Economist, Federal Security ily the result of the almost incredibly te 
Agency, U. S. Public Health Service, ¢ithy condition of the streets and U 
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homes. Garbage and refuse of every 
description was thrown into the 
street; the homes of the poorer 
classes were mere hovels, packed side 
by side and back to back; the water 
supply was continually polluted by 
the accumulation of refuse. Epi- 
demics of contagious diseases were 
common and the most severe of these 
often killed a large proportion of the 
population. 

The development of the factory 
system of production resulting from 
the Industrial Revolution increased 
the congestion of population in urban 
centers. It became evident that if 
large cities were to continue to exist 
energetic measures must be taken to 
make them more livable. Streets were 
paved and widened, sewers were 
built, garbage was no longer per- 
mitted to be dumped in the street, 
the water supply was purified, old 
houses were demolished and more 
sanitary dwellings were erected, in- 
spection of milk and other foods be- 
came more and more common, and 
action was taken to control the spread 
of communicable diseases. From these 
and many other similar measures de- 
veloped the modern health and sani- 
tary regulations which make large 
cities inhabitable. 

The greatest achievements in the 
conquest of disease have been re- 
corded in the lifetime of persons now 
living. Probably no other comparable 
period since the beginning of man, 
and certainly no other period in re- 
cent history, has witnessed an in- 
crease in average length of life equal 
to that which has occurred in the 
United States since 1900. During the 
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past 40 years the expectation of life 
at birth has increased nearly one- 
third or about 15 years and is now 
approximately 65 years for the white 
population. 

There is no evidence that man has 
changed biologically during the pe- 
riod in reference. The progress in the 
conquest of disease is the result of 
man’s increasing control of his en- 
vironment combined with advances 
in scientific knowledge of biological 
and chemical agents for preventing 
and controlling disease, of advances 
in medical science, of a rise in the 
level of living, and of a more wide- 
spread knowledge of personal hygiene 
and health. 

Unfortunately the increase in aver- 
age length of life has not been shared 
equally by all persons in the popula- 
tion. Since the original stimulus for 
public health activities arose from 
the unhealthful conditions in cities it 
is to be expected that the improve- 
ment in health which has resulted 
from such activities should have 
been greater in urban than in rural 
populations. If such is the case, it is 
possible that the health of urban resi- 
dents is now as good as or better than 
that of rural residents. 

Accurate indices of ill health for 
urban and rural populations are dif- 
ficult to obtain. Although annual mor- 
tality records have been available 
since 1900 it was not until 1933 that 
such records became available for the 
entire country. But even though mor- 
tality records have been available for 
part of the country since 1900, their 
usefulness as an index of the mortal- 
ity rate in rural and urban communi- 
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ties has been seriously impaired by 
the manner in which they have been 
tabulated and published by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

Prior to 1930 the definition of rural 
in the published tabulations of the 
Division of Vital Statistics was dif- 
ferent from the definition of rural 
used by the Division of Population. 
Since that time the Division of Vital 
Statistics has used two definitions of 
rural—places with less than 10,000 
population, and places with less than 
2,500 population. 

More serious than this diversity in 
definition, however, has been the per- 
sistence of the Division of Vital Sta- 
tistics in tabulating mortality statis- 
tics by the place of occurrence of the 
death rather than by the place of 
residence of the deceased. Since 1935 
tabulations have been made of the 
total number of deaths by place of 
residence so that it is possible to ob- 
tain an idea of the proportion of 
deaths of non-residents in the total 
number of recorded deaths in differ- 
ent-sized communities. In 1938 the 
percentage of non-residents in the 
total number of recorded deaths was 
13 in cities of 100,000 or more popu- 
lation, 21 in cities of 25,000 to 100,- 
000 population, 23 in cities of 10,000 
to 25,000 population, 10 in places of 
2,500 to 10,000 population, and 8 in 
rural areas. These averages conceal 
the extreme variability which is ap- 
parent when individual places are 
compared. 

Unless present plans are modified, 
the detailed tabulations of mortality 
statistics by age, sex, color, size of 
community and cause of death will 


continue to be published, at least for 
the years immediately preceding and 
following 1940, by place of occur- 
rence rather than by place of resi- 
dence in spite of all the evidence 
demonstrating that rates computed 
from these tabulations may be as 
much as 20 to 25 per cent in error in 
many instances. Since, for practical 
purposes, it is impossible to prepare 
accurate estimates of population by 
size of community for intercensal 
years, it will be at least 1950 before 
accurate population counts are avail- 
able for the computation of mortality 
rates in urban and rural areas on the 
supposition that the tabulation pro- 
cedure for mortality records will be 
revised within the next decade. 

The basic data for preparing other 
indices of ill health, such as measures 
of morbidity, physical defects and im- 
pairments, mental disease, and mal- 
nutrition, either are not available or 
must be obtained from separate in- 
vestigations of limited scope so that 
only tentative conclusions may be 
drawn. However, the information 
available is sufficient to indicate the 
general nature of the trend in ill 
health in rural and urban popula- 
tions. 

Table 1 presents the number of 
deaths per 1,000 population by age 
groups for rural and urban popula- 
tions in 1900 and 1939 and the per- 
centage decrease during that interval. 
The percentage change is only ap- 
proximate since neither the definition 
of rural nor the area involved are the 
same for both periods. Nevertheless 
it is believed that the general trend 
in mortality is correctly portrayed. 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF DEATHS PER 1,000 POPULATION BY AGE IN RURAL AND URBAN COMMUNI- 
TIES AND THE PERCENTAGE DECREASE IN THE DEATH RATEs, 1900-02 To 1939. 





1900-02 


1939 











Rural Urban Rural Urban Percentage Decrease 

(under (8,000 (under (2,500 1900-02 to 1939 

Age 8,000 or more 2,500 or more 
u- - - - 
lation) lation) lation) lation) — Tie 
0- 4 32.1 55.5 12.2 16.3 62 71 
5- 9 3.2 5.2 1.0 By 68 67 
10-14 2.5 2.9 0.9 1.4 62 53 
15-19 4.2 4.8 1.8 2.1 57 57 
20-24 5.8 Th 2.7 2.7 54 63 
25-29 6.2 8.4 3.0 3.1 52 63 
30-34 6.4 9.8 3.3 3.7 49 62 
35-44 7.3 12.5 4.9 5.9 33 53 
45-54 10.6 18.9 8.7 11.7 18 38 
55-64 20.6 35.0 17.5 23.7 15 32 
65-74 47.8 68.6 39.6 48.8 17 29 
75 and over 133.6 155.4 122.4 117.4 8 25 
All ages 

Crude 14.2 18.4 9.5 11.4 33 38 
Standardized 13.9 20.8 9.5 11.3 32 51 





The rates for 1900-02 are for the original registration states; those for 1939 are for 
the total United States. The 1939 rates have been corrected for non-resident deaths by 
multiplying the rates for each age group by the ratio of resident to recorded deaths 
for all ages combined. The total United States population for 1940 was used as the 


standard population. 


Since 1900 the death rate in urban 
communities has declined slightly 
more than 50 per cent while the rate 
in rural areas has declined only 32 
per cent. The greater relative decline 
in the death rate of the urban popu- 
lation exists at each age group with 
the exception of ages 5-19 years 
which show about the same relative 
change in both rural and urban 
communities. 

In spite of the greater relative de- 
cline in mortality rates in urban than 
in rural areas the rates are still 
higher in urban areas. In 1900, the 
standardized (for age) urban death 
rate was 50 per cent higher than the 
corresponding rural rate; in 1939, 


the urban rate was 20 per cent 
higher. However, the actual differ- 
ence almost certainly is less than 20 
per cent. Although precise figures 
cannot be stated there is considerable 
evidence that the registration of 
deaths in many rural areas is seri- 
ously incomplete. For the country as 
a whole as many as 10 per cent of the 
deaths of rural residents may be un- 
registered. A conservative estimate 
would make the urban mortality rate 
about 10 to 12 per cent higher than 
the rural rate. 

For many diseases against which 
medical and public health activities 
have been especially successful, the 
present death rate is higher in rural 
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than in urban areas. Only two in- 
stances will be cited here. In 1938, 
the resident maternal mortality rate 
in places of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion was 12 per cent higher than the 
corresponding rate in places of 10,000 
or more population. In 1939 the resi- 
dent infant mortality rate for white 
infants was 41 in places of 10,000 or 
more population, 50 in places of 2,500 
to 10,000 population, and 46 in places 
of less than 2,500 population. The 
rate in rural areas was 12 per cent 
higher than the rate in cities of 
10,000 or more population; however, 
the highest rate was in the small 
towns of 2,500 to 10,000 population. 
The rate for colored infants was the 
same in rural areas and in cities of 
10,000 or more population; the rate 
in the small towns was 26 per cent 
higher than the rate in the two other 
sized places. Part of the higher mor- 
tality rates from these two causes in 
rural areas may be due to incomplete 
registration of births and deaths but 
it is doubtful if this factor alone 
accounts for the higher rural rates 
reported by the Bureau of the Census. 

The amount of nonfatal illness in 
the rural population is unknown. 
Data collected by the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care indicate 
that case rates of illness are about 
the same among persons living in the 
open country and in large cities of 
100,000 or more population while the 
highest rates are found among per- 
sons living in the small and medium 
sized towns and cities. But these 





1Harold F. Dorn: The Relative Amount 
of Ill Health in Rural and Urban Com- 
munities. Public Health Reports 53, 1181- 
1195, 1938. 


data are based on the reports of only 
a few thousand individuals in se- 
lected communities and should be con- 
sidered as only suggestive of the rel- 
ative amount of illness in urban and 
rural areas. 

Practically nothing is known con- 
cerning the proportion of the popu- 
lation with physical defects and im- 
pairments in rural and urban com- 
munities. However, the scanty infor- 
mation which is available clearly in- 
dicates an accumulation of conditions 
needing medical attention among 
rural residents. During 1940 the 
Farm Security Administration con- 
ducted physical examinations of 
11,497 persons in farm operator 
families in 21 rural counties in 17 
States. Since only farm operators and 
their families were examined the 
son is probably somewhat less than 
number of reported defects per per- 
the number which would be found if 
farm tenants and laborers were also 
included. 

The average number of defects 
was about 3.5 per person.? One or 
more decayed teeth were reported for 
69 per cent of all persons examined; 
28 per cent of the whites and 17 per 
cent of the Negroes had defective 
vision in both eyes; 55 per cent of the 
whites and 62 per cent of the Negroes 
had diseased tonsils; 9 per cent of 
white heads of households had a 
hernia; rickets or the after effects of 
rickets were found in 6 per cent of 
the white children and in 10 per cent 
of colored children under 15 years of 





*From unpublished data of The Farm 
Security Administration supplied by Jesse 
B. Yankey. 
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age; second and third degree perineal 
tears were discovered in 39 per cent 
of all colored wives and in 42 per cent 
of all white wives. Without going into 
further detail, these data reveal an 
accumulation of remediable  con- 
ditions which can be explained only 
on the basis of lack of medical care. 

Commitments to mental hospitals 
are relatively more frequent in urban 
populations but such rates reflect 
availability of hospital facilities, 
family attitudes and possibility of 
home care as well as the incidence of 
mental disease so that the interpreta- 
tion of statistics of mental disease is 
beset with difficulty.* 

Studies made by the Bureau of 
Home Economics show that the pro- 
portion of nonrelief farm families 
with a fair or good diet is slightly 
higher than the corresponding pro- 
portion of village and city families— 
75 per cent as compared with 65 per 
cent.* However, the variation within 
each population group undoubtedly is 
much greater than that between 
them. The fact that one-fourth of the 
farm families and more than one- 
third of the village and city families 
reported diets which failed in one or 
more respects to meet the minimum 
standard for adequate nutrition re- 
veals the potential malnutrition of 
large numbers of persons in both 
types of communities. It is not pos- 
sible with available information to 
determine whether or not these re- 
ported dietary deficiencies eventually 





“Ibid. 

‘Hazel K. Stiebling: Are We Well Fed? 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Misc. Pub. No. 
430, 1941. 
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result in clinically observable malnu- 
trition. Until more accurate and 
readily available methods for detect- 
ing nutritional diseases are per- 
fected an exact statement of the mag- 
nitude of this problem cannot be 
made. It appears likely, nevertheless, 
that nutritional diseases constitute 
one of the most important medical 
and public health problems, not be- 
cause they are highly fatal but be- 
cause they may be responsible for 
lowered vitality and extensive dis- 
ability. 

In summary it may be said that 
regardless of how it is measured, the 
health of rural residents still is bet- 
ter than that of urban residents but 
that the difference is much less than 
40 years ago. Indeed for certain 
causes of death against which med- 
ical and public health activities have 
been especially successful, the death 
rate is now lower in urban than rural 
areas. If present trends continue, 
mortality rates among urban resi- 
dents may become less than those for 
rural residents for an increasing list 
of diseases. 

If this is the case, as seems very 
possible, it will be the direct result of 
the superior medical and health fa- 
cilities available to urban residents. 
At the same time that it is becoming 
more and more true that health can 
be bought, within certain limits of 
course, it is also true that modern 
medical facilities and services are 
freely available only to those who can 
afford to pay for them. Formerly the 
entire equipment of a physician in- 
cluding his supply of drugs and med- 
icines could be carried in a small bag. 
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Today the training of medical stu- 
dents makes them dependent upon 
hospital facilities where various lab- 
oratory tests may be made and where 
expensive and elaborate diagnostic 
and therapeutic equipment is avail- 
able. Since the provision and main- 
tenance of these services and equip- 
ment requires a considerable outlay 
of capital, medical facilities are dis- 
tributed largely on the basis of the 
ability to pay rather than the med- 
ical needs of prospective patients. 

Not only are there fewer beds per 
1,000 population in Mississippi than 
in Massachusetts but the beds avail- 
able are occupied a smaller propor- 
tion of the time. One explanation of 
this is the larger percentage of beds 
in hospitals operated for profit, 29 per 
cent in Mississippi and 5 per cent in 
Massachusetts. In each State, beds in 
proprietary hospitals are occupied a 
smaller proportion of the time than 
beds in non-profit and government 
hospitals. This is especially true in 
States where a high percentage of 
the population has a small cash 
income. 

Except in the case of hospitals for 
persons with tuberculosis and mental 
disease most of which are operated 
by governmental agencies, hospital 
service is largely for those who can 
pay. Sixty-two per cent of the beds in 
general hospitals are controlled by 
non-governmental agencies which de- 
pend principally upon fees for 
support. 

Not only are hospital facilities 
available to those with ability to pay 
but such facilities are limited or even 
unavailable in areas where only a 


small proportion of the population 
can pay for the services. For example, 
the number of general hospital beds 
per 1,000 population ranges from 1.5 
in Mississippi, 1.8 in Arkansas and 
1.9 in Kentucky to 5.2 in Massa- 
chusetts, 5.3 in California and 10.0 
in the District of Columbia (table 2). 
Are we to assume on the basis of 
these figures that the people in Massa- 
chusetts need three and one-half 
times as much hospital care as the 
residents of Mississippi? There is no 
evidence which indicates that the 
actual needs of the population of 
Massachusetts are any greater than 
the needs of the population of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Although it is not possible to com- 
pare directly the availability and 
utilization of hospital services by 
rural as compared with urban resi- 
dents, it is possible to compare such 
services in counties which are essen- 
tially rural with those in essentially 
urban counties. There are 1,340 
counties which are more than 50 
miles from an important hospital cen- 
ter, that is a city with 250 or more 
hospital beds.5 Although these coun- 
ties contain some urban population 
as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, they are rural for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

The population of the 1,340 coun- 
ties is between 20 and 25 million in- 
habitants or about one-sixth of the 
total population of the United States. 
For the country as a whole there are 
about 3.8 general and special hos- 
pital beds per 1,000 population; in 





°V. M. Hoge: Rural Hospital Needs. Hos- 
pitals, November 1938. 
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TABLE 2 
GENERAL HOSPITAL FACILITIES AND USE IN SELECTED STATES, 1940 





Number of Percentage 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF 








beds per of beds in BEDS OCCUPIED 
State 1,000 popu- _— proprietary Govern- Non- Propri- 
lation hospitals Total ment profit etary 
Mississippi 1.5 29 66 67 80 40 
Arkansas 1.8 19 63 84 57 40 
Kentucky 1.9 13 60 63 60 52 
Massachusetts 5.2 5 72 72 73 54 
California 5.3 9 71 74 70 59 
District of Columbia 10.0 4 78 75 85 70 





Computed from data published in the Journal of the American Medical Association, 


March 15, 1941. 


the group of rural counties there are 
1.6 or less than half as many. The 
number of admissions per 1,000 popu- 
lation is only slightly more than one- 
half the rate for the entire country 
and about one-third the rate for large 
metropolitan centers. As a result, the 


average percentage of available beds 
occupied is 53 in the 1,340 rural 
counties compared with 70 for the en- 


tire country. Perhaps the best index 
of the quantity of service given is the 
per capita hospital patient day. For 
the country as a whole this is about 
0.8 of a day; in large metropolitan 
centers it is about 1.3 days; in the 
1,340 counties it is 0.3 of a day and 
in the counties in the South it is only 
0.2 of a day. 

In Table 3 are presented a few 











TABLE 3 
INDICES OF MEDICAL CARE RECEIVED BY PERSONS LIVING IN DIFFERENT SIZED 
COMMUNITIES 
Towns with 
100,000 5,000 to less than Open 
SERVICE or more 100,000 a 
population population nae a 9 
Illness rates per 1,000 population 809 906 937 787 
Percentage of persons with a history 
of smallpox vaccination 54 49 39 
Annual frequency of surgical opera- 
tions per 1,000 population 73 64 49 
Percentage of illnesses treated 
surgically 9.0 7.8 6.4 6.0 
Annual dental cases per 1,000 
population 308 304 221 155 
Annual number of eye refractions per 
1,000 persons aged 5 years and over 51 52 42 29 
Doctors’ calls per 1,000 population . Y 4 
per year 2,420 2,233 1,750 





Taken from tabulations prepared by Dr. S. D. Collins of the United States Public 
Health Service. 
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indices of the amount of medical care 
received by residents of different 
sized communities based upon mate- 
rial collected by the Committee on the 
Cost of Medical Care. Although the 
illness rates reported by persons liv- 
ing in the open country are approxi- 
mately the same as those reported by 
residents of large cities the amount 
of medical care received by urban 
residents is definitely greater for each 
type of service shown in table 3. 

A study of sickness and medical 
care made by the Agricultural Expe- 
riment Station of the University of 
Arkansas in a rural coal mining area 
revealed that families with an annual 
income of less than $250 had a 
physician for 13 per cent of their 
cases of illness as contrasted with 30 
per cent of the cases of illness re- 
ported by families with an annual in- 
come of $750 or more.* The number 
of calls per case was 5 and 6 and the 
percentage of families having dental 
care was 9 and 17 respectively. Cor- 
responding variations in medical care 
by persons with different incomes 
were reported in a similar study of 
sickness and medical care in an Ozark 
area in Arkansas.? 

Briefly the situation may be sum- 
marized as follows. The amount of ill 
health is nearly as great in rural as 
in urban areas. Private medical fa- 
cilities and services, including physic- 


"Isabella C. Wilson: Sickness and Medical 
Care among a Rural Bituminous Coal- 
Mining Population in Arkansas. University 
of Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin No. 394, 1940. 

7 


: Sickness and Medical 





Care in an Ozark Area in Arkansas. Uni- 
versity of Arkansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin No. 353, 1938. 


ians and hospitals, are not only less 
numerous per capita in rural areas 
but are also less fully used. The pri- 
mary reason for this is the lack of 
cash income sufficient to support and 
purchase the necessary services. 

To what extent are the inade- 
quacies of private medical facilities 
and services being counterbalanced 
by public health activities? It must 
be admitted that at the present time 
public health departments are doing 
very little to provide medical services 
in rural areas. This is only natural 
since the original purpose of public 
health activities was not to provide 
medical care but to control the spread 
of communicable disease, improve 
community sanitation, and inspect 
food and water supplies. The scope 
of these basic services has been con- 
siderably expanded in recent years 
but, as at present organized, public 
health departments play a minor role 
in the provision of direct medical 
care. 

The only extensive medical care 
plans in operation in rural areas are 
those sponsored by the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration. In its attempts 
to rehabilitate low income and desti- 
tute farmers, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration discovered that the suc- 
cess of the program was endangered 
by the illnesses and physical handi- 
caps of the clients. It was apparent 
that the maintenance of health was 
fully as important as the mainten- 
ance of an adequate income and that 
a healthy client was one of the best 
guarantees that loans would be re- 
paid. The Farm Security Administra- 
tion consequently initiated a broad 
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health program including better nu- 
trition, improved housing and sani- 
tation, full use of public health facili- 
ties and plans for medical, dental and 
hospital care. 

The medical care plans are pre- 
pared in cooperation with the State 
and County Medical Societies. If a 
family chooses to participate in the 
plan an annual fee ranging from $15 
to $45 per family is budgeted for 
medical care and placed in a common 
fund from which the expenses of the 
plan are paid. This amount is usually 
insufficient to pay all charges in full 
but the proportionate amount paid is 
appreciably higher than that pre- 
viously paid by these families on their 
bills. The annual fee varies due to 
difference in size of family, in ser- 
vices available and in cash income. 
Usually each family obtains ordinary 
medical care, obstetrical care, emer- 
gency surgical care, some hospitali- 
zation and ordinary drugs. At pres- 
ent more than 104,000 families in- 
cluding about 550,000 individuals are 
participating in these plans.® 

Since the medical care plans 
usually include only emergency dental 
care, corresponding plans for dental 
care are now being organized. At 
present more than 23,000 families 
participate in such plans. As yet, 
however, these plans, as a rule, pro- 
vide care only for the current needs 
of the families participating. 

In addition to these medical and 
dental care plans corresponding ser- 
vices are in operation in 75 of the 





“Group Medical Care for Farmers. Farm 
Security Administration, Publication No. 
75, 1941. 
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148 homestead projects in the United 
States ; 35 of these had separate med- 
ical care units, 37 had units combined 
with rehabilitation and other Farm 
Security Administration families and 
3 had both separate and combined 
units. Some of these projects also are 
provided with public health nurses 
who assist in the prevention and con- 
trol of communicable disease. 

But many farm residents are fi- 
nancially unable to participate in such 
self-supporting medical care plans. 
One large group of such persons is 
the migrant agricultural workers and 
their families who have little or no 
money for fees and who do not re- 
main in one place long enough to par- 
ticipate in a medical care group or to 
meet the resident requirements for 
medical services provided by public 
relief or welfare agencies. 

The Farm Security Administration 
has built 58 migratory labor camps 
which provide sanitary facilities and 
each of which has a health center in 
charge of a nurse. In 1938 the Farm 
Security Administration provided 
funds to assist in the formation of 
the Agricultural Workers Health and 
Medical Association, a non-profit or- 
ganization usually directed by repre- 
sentatives of State Health depart- 
ments and State Medical and Dental 
Associations. Migrants applying for 
membership are given a card en- 
titling them to doctor or hospital ser- 
vices, prescribed drugs, emergency 
dental care and some other special 
services. Since its inception in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona in 1938, this ser- 
vice has spread to the Pacific North- 
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west, the Rio Grande Valley in Texas 
and to Florida. 

Altogether, however, the medical 
care plans sponsored by the Farm 
Security Administration serve the 
needs of only about one per cent of 
the total rural population and about 
two per cent of the total rural farm 
population. Although the plans now 
in operation are valuable not only be- 
cause they serve as a demonstration 
of what can be done, the number of 
persons which can eventually be in- 
cluded is only a small proportion of 
the rural population. 

All signs indicate that the present 
is a period of transition in methods 
for providing medical care. The tra- 
ditional methods are proving unsatis- 
factory because modern medical and 
hospital service is too expensive for 
a large proportion of the population. 
The public demand for some change 
in the present system is becoming 
more widespread. So far public health 
departments have largely ignored 
this demand while organized medic- 
ine has resisted it with the assertion 
that medical facilities are now avail- 
able for all those who demand them. 

Moreover statements concerning 
the lack of medical and hospital ser- 
vices in rural areas are often dis- 
missed with the assertion that such 
services are provided in response to 
community demand with the infer- 
ence that persons who make no de- 
mands because of lack of cash income 
consequently must have no medical 
needs. It should be recognized, how- 


ever, that lack of cash income or 
sparsity of population does not mean 
that per capita needs for medical 
care are less. The solution of medical 
care problems under such conditions 
must be found not by denying that 
any problems exist but by revising 
traditional methods. The problem is 
primarily one of organization and not 
of lack of need. 

There is no single formula by 
which satisfactory medical care can 
be provided for all groups of the 
population. The solution requires the 
cooperation of the medical profession, 
public health officials, and the public. 
It is becoming apparent that if the 
logical leaders, that is, the medical 
profession and public health officials, 
do not assume active leadership that 
non-medical organizations will. At 
present a considerable proportion of 
the medical care now provided for the 
needy and destitute is under the 
supervision of welfare and relief de- 
partments and all too frequently 
without professional medical advice. 

The medical profession must even- 
tually conform to the social system of 
which it is a part. Physicians may 
oppose change, may even retard it, 
but they cannot for long stop it. Un- 
less the medical profession and pub- 
lic health officials assume their right- 
ful role of leadership, the one may 
find itself the employee of non-med- 
ical organizations while the other will 
become the sanitary police, quaran- 
tine officers and health teachers of 
the public. 




















Rural and Urban Marriage In Relation to the Sex Ratio 
By Elizabeth R. Kramm and Dorothy S. Thomas* 


ABSTRACT 


Previous studies have given conflicting results and interpretations with 
regard to the relationship between the relative supply of the two sexes and the 
marriage demand. Analyzing an urban sample, Ogburn found a steeper regres- 
sion slope of female than of male proportions married on the sex ratio, while 
Cox, with a rural sample, demonstrated approximate equality of regression 
slopes. These findings were interpreted by the two investigators in terms of 
the inequality in economic relationships of the sexes in the first case, and the 
joint economic responsibility of the sexes in the second. The present article 
suggests an alternative explanation, namely, the different ranges of sex ratios 
involved in the two samples. Analysis of a Pacific Coast rural sample, where 
there was a marked oversupply of males yielded a much steeper regression 
slope for male proportions married on the sex ratio than for female propor- 
tions married. Analysis of a Swedish rural sample, where the oversupply of 
males was much less pronounced gave a less pronounced sex differential, while 
a Swedish urban sample, characterized by marked oversupply of females, gave 
a slope for female married proportions much more pronounced than for male. 
Combining the Swedish urban and rural samples, and thus providing a wide 
range of sex ratios, yielded equality of regression slopes, leading to the con- 
clusion that the range in the relative supply of the sexes probably accounts 
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for the major part of the differentials observed in all these studies. 


There are many aspects of popu- 
lation development which can be 
analyzed in the relatively simple eco- 
nomic terms of supply and demand. 
Arthur Young made this plain, in 
1774, when he said: “Take a quantity 
from the market, certainly you add 
to the value of what remains... . 
People scarce—labour dear. Would 
you give a premium for population, 
could you express it in better terms? 
The commodity wanted is scarce, and 
the price raised ; what is this but say- 
ing that the price of MAN is raised?” 
Young referred in this passage to 
the stimulation of the birth rate, 
adding, “Away! my boys—get chil- 
dren, they are worth more than ever 
they were.”! But, as Yule remarked, 


* University of California. 


*Young, Arthur. Political arithmetic. pp. 
65-66. London, 1774. 


“There is a point not noticed by 
Young; in so far as the response to a 
demand for labour—to brisk trade— 
is not immigration, but a rise in the 
birth rate, the present demand is only 
met by a delivery of the commodity 
some twenty years later; by that 
time the ‘commodity’ may not be 
required.” 

Putting aside the rather tenous 
connection between labor scarcity 
and births, there is another popula- 
tion phenomenon where the operation 
of supply and demand is more direct 
and clear-cut, and that is the balance 
of the sexes in relation to the propor- 
tion of either sex that marries. The 
higher the sex ratio (males per 100 


“Yule, G. Undy. “On the changes in the 
marriage- and birth-rates in England and 
Wales during the past half century; with 
an ye as to their probable causes.” 
Jour. Royal Statistical Society. 69 :131. 1906. 
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females), the greater is the scarcity 
of women and, therefore, the greater 
the expected demand for them in the 
marriage market. Conversely, the 
lower the sex ratio, the less would be 
the demand for women and the 
greater that for men. Ogburn’ first 
analyzed this situation for a sample 
of 281 American cities with 1920 
census data. Although there was a 
rather wide range in the sex ratios in 
this group of cities, some 60 per cent 
of them showed, as is typical of 
urban areas, an excess of females and 
almost 90 per cent had sex ratios 
lower than 115 males per 100 fe- 
males. The sample, then, was clearly 
skewed towards femaleness. Cox in 
two articles, using 1930 Census data, 
analyzed two series of some 300 rural 
counties each for Negroes and for 
native whites, 145 southern cities for 
Negroes,* and some 200 cities for 
Negroes and native whites of native 
parentage.® He did not present his 
rural distributions but it is likely 
that the samples were skewed some- 
what towards maleness. In each of 
his urban distributions, 82 per cent 
of the cities had sex ratios lower than 
100, and only 5 per cent had sex 
ratios as high as 115. 

Ogburn found a slope approxi- 
mately twice as steep for the regres- 
sion of the percentage of females 


*Groves, E. R. and W. F. Ogburn. Chap. 
13 (Sex and marriage), American marriage 
and family relationships. New York, 1928. 

‘Cox, Oliver C. “The sex ratio and mar- 
riage in rural communities with special 
reference to Negro marriage.” Rural Soci- 
ology. 5 :222-227. June, 1940. 

°Cox, Oliver C. “Sex ratio and marital 
status among Negroes.” American Sociolog- 
ical Review. 5:937-947. December, 1940. 


married on the sex ratio as for the 
comparable regression of the percent- 
age of males married. This led him to 
conclude that “men are somewhat 
more certain to marry irrespective of 
the sex ratio. In other words, men are 
less dependent on the supply of 
women in marrying than are women 
on the supply of men.” Speculating 
about the underlying causes of the 
greater stability of the proportion 
of married males, Ogburn asked 
whether it might not be due “to the 
fact that men are largely the eco- 
nomic support of married women, 
and that relatively few women earn 
a livelihood outside the home.’’® How- 
ever, the hypothesis was not verified 
when tested by comparing the situa- 
tion for Negroes and whites, for veri- 
fication would, according to Ogburn, 
have called for a greater equalization 
of the influence of the sex ratio 
among Negroes, due to the greater 
economic independence of their 
women. The data on which this test 
was based are not given in detail, but 
the context suggests that the sample 
of cities was again skewed towards 
femaleness. 

Cox reported an approximately 
identical slope for the regressions of 
proportions of males and of females 
who were married in rural counties 
for both Negroes and whites, while 
his city results corroborated Og- 
burn’s. With regard to the rural sit- 
uation, he concluded that “the prob- 
able explanation of the approximate 
identity of the influence of the sex 
ratio upon the percentage of males 


*Ogburn, W. F., loc. cit. p. 199. 
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and females married in rural com- 
munities is that the economic status 
of the family is more nearly a joint 
responsibility in the country than in 
the city.”” In regard to the urban re- 
sults, he said: “In urban communi- 
ties, marriage involves an economic 
burden especially upon men. We may 
assume, then, that for a given stand- 
ard of living, more men will marry as 
more of them become economically 
sufficient. Within limits of the sex 
ratio, the condition of the ‘pocket- 
book’ may be a determining factor in 
male marriage. As the sex ratio in- 
creases, this economic factor may re- 
main constant, the result of which 
will be a larger number of men eco- 
nomically able to marry but a rela- 
tively smaller number of women 
available. . . . On the other hand, if 
the sex ratio decreases, within limits, 
while the economic ability of men to 
marry remains constant, the percent- 
age of males married will be the same 
as when the sex ratio was high, but 
the percentage of females married 
will be smaller.’’* 

Whereas both of these sociological 
explanations seem to us to be reason- 
able, we suggest that the difference 
between Ogburn’s and Cox’s findings 
are due, in large part, merely to the 
nature of the samples considered, 
particularly with respect to the range 
of the sex ratios and the skewness of 
their cistributions. Cox, indeed, rec- 
ognized this possibility, but the 
nature of his urban distributions was 





"Cox, Oliver C., loc. cit. (Rural Sociology), 
p. 226. 

®Cox, Oliver C. loc. cit. (American Sociol- 
ogical Review), p. 941. 


such that division into subsamples of 
low and high sex ratios did not give 
adequate representation of the latter 
category and led to no definite con- 
clusions.® 

To throw further light on the tech- 
nical aspects of these relationships, 
we present a series of new samples. 
Our primary interest lies in the sit- 
uation in the Pacific Coast States, 
where there is a pronounced over- 
supply of males. We selected, for 
analysis, 1930 census data for all 
counties in Washington, Oregon, and 
California satisfying the following 
conditions: (1) containing no city as 
large as 25,000 population, and (2) 
having less than 10 per cent of the 
population of races other than white. 
One hundred and five counties ful- 
filled these conditions, and these are 
designated as our “rural” sample. 
Our urban Pacific Coast sample was 
necessarily small (28 cases), al- 
though it included all cities in these 
states with 25,000 or more popula- 
tion. Ratios and proportions for the 
urban sample were computed on the 
basis of the white population only. 

Since these samples left much to be 
desired with respect to size, economic 
structure, and (for the rural sample) 
racial homogeneity, we analyzed two 
further samples from the Swedish 
census of 1935: (1) a 10 per cent 
random sample’? of rural communi- 
ties, numbering 263; and (2) all 
towns and cities, numbering 114. 

Sex ratios and the proportion of 


*Ibid., p. 943. 


Selected by taking every tenth com- 
munity from a list in which the communi- 
ties were arranged geographically by 
counties. 
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each sex married were based on the 
appropriate population aged 15 years 
and older, and correlation coefficients 
and linear regressions were computed 
for ungrouped data with the sex ratio 
as the independent variable and the 
proportion of each sex married as de- 
pendent variables. 

The frequency distributions of the 
sex ratios are shown in Table 1. The 
extreme maleness of the Pacific Coast 


rural sample is apparent: not a single 
county had an excess of females, 
more than half had sex ratios of at 
least 130 males per 100 females, and 
almost a quarter had ratios of 150 or 
higher. The small urban sample over- 
lapped somewhat with the rural, and 
even here more than one-third of the 
cities had an excess of males. 

The Swedish rural sample showed 
much less spread than the compar- 


TABLE 1 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF SEX RATIOS OF POPULATION, 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER 


























fi PACIFIC COAST SWEDEN 
ratios 
Rural Urban Rural Urban 
60- 69 2 
70- 79 2 23 
80- 89 4 62 
90- 99 11 46 21 
100-109 4 8 138 4 
110-119 23 3 54 2 
120-129 24 17 
130-139 18 1 
140-149 12 1 
150-159 13 
160-169 5 
170-179 3 
180-189 
190-199 
200-209 
210-219 2 
220-229 1 
TOTAL 105 28 263 114 
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able Pacific Coast sample. Approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the communities 
had an oversupply of females, and in 
none did the sex ratio reach 150. The 
Swedish urban sample markedly 
overlapped the rural, but 95 per cent 
of these towns had an oversupply of 
females. 

Charts 1 and 2, and Table 2 show 
the main results. In Chart 2, the large 
number of observations precluded 
the possibility of a scatter diagram. 
It should be noted, however, that 
there was no evidence of curvilinear- 
ity in the scatter. 


In the Pacific Coast rural counties, 
where there was a marked oversupply 
of males in general, an increase of 1 
unit in the sex ratio was accompa- 
nied, on the average, by a decline of 
0.22 and an increase of 0.05 in the 
percentage of males and of females, 
respectively, who were married. In 
other words, the effect was around 
four times as great on male as on 
female marriage. The results for the 
urban sample are vitiated by the 
small numbers involved, but the effect 
on males was even here more than 
twice as great as that on females. 


Chart 1. Regression of Percent Married on Sex Ratio. Pacific Coast Rural Counties. 
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Chart 2. 
Swedish Communities. 


Regression of Percent Married on Sex Ratio. 
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Combining the two samples gives 
greater stability and increases the 
range, but still leaves a marked ten- 
dency towards maleness in the 
sample. The combination shows an 
effect slightly less than twice as great 
upon males as upon females. On the 
Pacific Coast, then, quite the opposite 
situation exists from that noted by 
Ogburn for cities (a sample over- 
weighted by the Northeast and 
Middle West), where a distribution 
skewed towards femaleness showed a 
greater stability in male than in fe- 
male marriage. 

Turning to the Swedish samples: 
in rural communities, the percentage 
of males married declined by 0.26 for 
every unit change in the sex ratio, 
while that of females increased by 
0.18. In other words, the effect on 
males was approximately one and one 
half times that on females. This is 


TABLE 2 

CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS, REGRESSION FORMULAE AND STANDARD ERRORS 
y=per cent married, x=sex ratio. Origin at mean. 

(Ratios and proportions based on population 15 years of age and older.) 





Pacific Coast 


Sweden 





Rural 


Urban 


Total 


Rural 


Urban 


Total 








Males 
Females 


Males 
Females 


Males 
Females 


Males 
Females 


Males 
Females 


Males 
Females 








r Regression formula Sy 
—0.89 y=83.51—0.2226x 2.45 
+0.35 y—61.05+0.0541x 3.09 
—0.74 y—98.67 —0.3837x 3.28 
+0.44 y—43.26+0.1690x 3.19 
—0.89 y=—83.25—0.2214x 2.78 
+0.64 y—50.73+0.1241x 3.75 
—0.45 y=—75.39 —0.2646x 4.47 
+0.32 y=—31.24+-0.1792x 4.63 
—0.38 y—63.46—0.1219x 2.57 
+0.83 y—11.69+0.3953x 2.30 
—0.63 y—74.10—0.2512x 4.05 
+0.60 y=—24.87+0.2392x 4.16 
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similar to the Pacific Coast situation 
but is less extreme. In towns, on the 
contrary, the effect on females was 
more than three times as great as 
that on males. This is similar to the 
Ogburn result for American cities. 
Combining the two samples, yields 
approximately equal_ regression 
slopes, that is, —0.25 for males, +0.24 
for females. This is the type of re- 
lationship reported by Cox. 

In conclusion, the relative supply 
of the sexes probably accounts for 
the major part of the trend in the 


proportion married. The existing 
economy and the prevailing mores 
undoubtedly modify the relationship 
between the sex ratio and the propor- 
tion married, from place to place and 
time to time. The inference that one 
or other sex is the more “stable” or 
inelastic in respect to response to 
changes in the supply of the other, 
however, does not seem warranted. A 
more likely inference is that the 
samples analyzed by various investi- 
gators are not representative of the 
complete range of sex ratios. 





Population Changes In the Great Plains 


By Roy L. Roberts* 


ABSTRACT 


The drought and panic of the eighteen nineties and the drought and depres- 
sion of the nineteen thirties both produced marked decreases in the population 
of the Great Plains. In no other decades has the population of this region 
declined. In the decade 1890-1900, the 6 percent decline in the population of 
incorporated towns and villages was less than half the decline in the open 
country. During the nineteen thirties the decline in the open country was more 
than 60 percent greater than during the previous drought and depression. The 
population of towns and cities remained practically stationary. The county seat 
towns, however, increased while the population in the other towns decreased. 
The social and economic changes occurring in rural areas and the expansion of 
Federal and State agricultural and welfare programs seemingly have favored 
the county seat towns more than other incorporated places. 


La sequja y el panico de la ultima década del siglo pasado, y la sequja y la 
depresién econémica de la tercera década del siglo presente, han producido gran 
disminucién en la poblacién de los Grandes Llanos. En ninguna otra década ha 
disminujdo la poblacién de esta regién. En la década 1890-1900, la disminucién 
del 6 por ciento en la poblacién de los pueblos incorporados, fué menos de la 
mitad de la disminucién en los campos. Durante la tercera década de este siglo 
la disminucién en el campo fué 60 por ciento mas que la de la sequja y 
depresién anteriores. La poblacién de pueblos y ciudades permanecid casi 
estacionaria. Los pueblos cabeza de municipalidades, sin embargo, aumentaron, 
mientras que la poblacién de los otros pueblos disminuyé. Los cambios econ- 
émicos y sociales que ocurrieron en areas rurales, y la expansién de los pro- 

ramas federales y estaduales en la agricultura y el bienestar parecen haber 
avorecido los pueblos cabeza de municipalidades mas que ningunos otros 








lugares incorporados. 


The Westward surge into the Great 
Plains is common knowledge in our 
cultural tradition but what has hap- 
pened to these migrants in their ad- 
justments to this area is not so well 
known. 

The possibilities of this Western 
mecca were dramatized by Horace 
Greeley in his day with the phrase, 
“Go West, young man and grow up 
with the country.” That his sugges- 
tion met with popular support is in- 
dicated by the fact that people liter- 
fore the boom broke in 1887.! 


* Associate Social Scientist, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Carroll D. Clark, & Roy L. Roberts, 
People of Kansas, a Kansas: Kansas 
State Planning Board, 


1936. p. 46. 


ally poured into “the West.” The pop- 
ulation of Western Kansas jumped 
from 103,570 in 1885 to 234,231 be- 

The Grapes of Wrath dramatizes 
the situation in our day. People are 
still going “West,” but many are not 
finding it the land of golden oppor- 
tunity. Certainly the Great Plains is 
no longer the destination of am- 
bitious migrants seeking a chance to 
start life anew. Drought, low prices 
for agricultural products, high winds, 
etc., have discouraged many who had 
once thought that the Great Plains 
was their “Promised Land.” The 1940 
U. S. Census reports a drastic de- 
cline in the population of this section. 
The decline in the five states most 
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frequently associated with the Great 
Plains was as follows: North Dakota, 
5.7 per cent; South Dakota, 7.2 per 
cent; Nebraska, 4.5 per cent; Kansas, 
4.3 per cent; Oklahoma, 2.5 per cent. 
What the future holds can only be 
conjectured. Yet on the other hand 
every one of these states increased in 
population between 1920 and 1930: 
North Dakota, 5.3 per cent; South 
Dakota, 8.8 per cent; Nebraska, 6.3 
per cent; Kansas, 6.3 per cent, and 
Oklahoma, 18.1 per cent. 

The population of the Great Plains, 
moreover, has never been stable. In 
early days it was the destination of 
the adventurer, the speculator, and 
the bona fide home seeker who 
wanted to get in on “the ground 
floor” and grow up with the country. 
The level monotony of the wide open 
spaces, the high winds, the grass- 
hopper plagues of the seventies, the 
drought and low prices for agricul- 
tural products in the nineties, all 
took their toll of Plains enthusiasts 
and >the population declined in the 
1890’s. The high prices for wheat 
associated with the phrase “food will 
win the war” and the possibilities of 
cultivating large acreages with power 
equipment, again turned many people 
toward the Plains as the place to live 
and make their fortunes. The drought 
and depression of the thirties again 
convinced many people that they had 
made a mistake. Any place was better 
than the High Plains with their 
winds and dust storms. This time 
people left in motor cars and trucks 
instead of with teams of horses or 
oxen as they had done previously. 


While these phenomena of ebb and 
flow in population have been quite 
universal in the Plains, data with 
which to measure their extent have 
not always been available and gen- 
eral impressions have had to suffice. 
However, with the results of the 1940 
U. S. Census available it is now pos- 
sible to make some studies of the in- 
ternal migrations within the Plains 
and compare the results of the 
drought and panic of the nineties 
with the drought and depression of 
the thirties. Since Kansas is the only 
state in the Great Plains which has 
an annual enumeration of its inhabi- 
tants in addition to the U. S. Decen- 
nial Census, Kansas has been se- 
lected as the state in which to study 
the internal migrations of these two 
periods. Data which are available in- 
dicate that the trends in this area are 
similar to those found in the other 
parts of the Plains. 

Clark and Roberts in their study 
of the population of Kansas found 
that the demographic characteristics 
of the state vary markedly from sec- 
tion to section. As a result of their 
analysis they divided the state into 
three demographic subregions based 
on the rural farm population density 
per square mile.2 The ninety-sixth 
and ninety-ninth meridians approxi- 
mate the boundaries between the 
Eastern and Central, and Central and 
Western subregions _ respectively. 
This present study deals largely with 
the Western subregion because it is 
more representative of the High 
Plains than are the two other sec- 


*Op. cit., pp. 38-42. 
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tions. This area includes 42 counties 
and approximately 45 per cent of the 
area of the State. 

The fluctuations of the population 
in this section are shown in Table I. 
The annual report of the population 
of this section which was made by the 
County Assessors in 1885 is used as 
the starting point. The U. S. Census 
of 1880 indicates that eleven counties 
in this subregion did not have any 
population and six others had less 
than 0.5 persons per square mile. Two 
tiers of counties just inside the East- 
ern border of this subregion had pop- 


TABLE 1. 
Year Population Year 
1885 103,570 1905 
1886 179,462 1906 
1887 234,231 1907 
1888 231,410 1908 
1889 203,772 1909 
1890 176,312 1910 
1891 150,247 1911 
1892 156,227 1912 
1893 171,244 1913 
1894 160,240 1914 
1895 143,682 1915 
1896 142,089 1916 
1897 140,959 1917 
1898 141,072 1918 
1899 149,465 1919 
1900 154,019 1920 
1901 158,889 1921 
1902 162,944 1922 
1903 166,391 1923 
1904 174,629 1924 


out their homesteads and started 
their stay in the West. 

The outstanding characteristic re- 
vealed by the data in Table I is the 
rapid expansion in the population fol- 
lowed by almost as precipitous a de- 
cline. In 1885 only 103,570 persons 
were noted in this section. By 1887, 
two years later, the total population 
had jumped to 234,231. The next ten 
years, however, saw a drop of almost 
100,000 in the population. The rigor- 
ous life of the Plains was too much 
for many and they returned to the 
less strenuous and “more civilized” 


POPULATION OF WESTERN KANSAS* 


Population Year Population 
179,826 1925 270,762 
202,971 1926 268,727 
221,725 1927 265,707 
230,231 1928 266,455 
234,135 1929 270,531 
238,103 1930 281,462 
238,759 1931 287,782 
227,908 1932 290,428 
228,696 1933 292,169 
221,272 1934 290,755 
230,428 1935 288,941 
249,919 1936 278,389 
263,053 1937 272,136 
252,737 1938 262,609 
251,450 1939 261,432 
255,523 1940 255,424 
259,642 
265,750 
267,589 
266,269 


* Source: Annual Report Kansas State Board of Agriculture, Topeka: 1940. 


ulation densities ranging up to 14 
persons per square mile, but on the 
whole this section was very sparsely 
settled. The year 1885 can therefore 
be taken as being only a few years 
after the earliest settlers had staked 


lands of their youth. The drought 
from 1893-97 and the depression of 
“Panic of 1893” were major argu- 
ments in convincing these people that 
they had made a mistake in settling 
in the Plains. 
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Slowly the Plains filled again. The 
rains came, prices of agricultural 
products rose, and power farming be- 
came a reality. The population of this 
section reached a high point of 
292,169 in 1933. Drought, low prices 
for agricultural products, high winds, 
dust storms again took their toll. The 
1940 State Census reports a decline 
of about 10 per cent and the end may 
not yet be reached. 

A comparison of the Annual State 
figures with those of the U. S. Decen- 
nial Census indicates that the trends 
as depicted by the two sets of data 
are quite similar. A comparison of 
the procedure followed in the two 
censuses and an analysis of sup- 
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FIGURE I. 
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posedly comparable data suggest the 
advisability of using only the U. S. 
Census as basic data for this study. 
The Annual State Reports are used 
to supplement the data obtained from 
the U. S. Census, but where there is a 
conflict in the data, as sometimes hap- 
pens, the Census reports are taken as 
being the more accurate. 

In order that this subregion may 
be compared with the balance of 
Kansas the percentage changes in the 
population of all the counties are 
shown in Figure I. On the whole the 
counties in the Eastern two-thirds of 
the State increased in population or 
suffered only a slight decline. The de- 
cline in the population of the counties 
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west and south of Rawlins, Thomas, 
Gove, Ness, Hodgeman, Pratt, King- 
man and Sumner counties is marked 
and in some counties drastic between 
1890 and 1900. Stanton County lost 
68.3 per cent of its population during 
this decade. Two other counties lost 
more than 60 per cent. Nineteen 
counties all in this area lost more 
than 25 per cent of their population. 
All of these counties are in the ex- 
treme West where the annual rain- 
fall averages less than 20 inches; 
where a few inches means the differ- 
ence between failure and success. 
They were also the last to be settled 
and therefore presumably the coun- 
ties in which the settlers had had less 
chance to build up a reserve with 
which to meet emergencies. Counties 
to the North and East which had been 
settled earlier and where the rainfall 
was more plentiful, declined much 
less or actually increased in popula- 
tion. The counties with the greatest 
decrease in population located in the 
extreme Southwestern corner of the 
State are the so-called “Dust Bowl” 
counties of Kansas. The decline of the 
entire subregion was 10.5 per cent 
and this in spite of the fact that 12 
counties increased in population 
from two per cent to 18 per cent 
during the decade. 

A similar drought and depression 
occurred during the 1930’s. What 
happened then? The per cent changes 
county by county for the entire State 
are shown in Figure I. The outstand- 
ing fact to be noted from these data 
is that only 16 counties in the entire 
State made any gains during the 
decade. The gain in some of these 


counties was due to new oil field de- 
velopments in the Central part of the 
State. 

The unusual growth in Johnson 
County in the Extreme Eastern part 
of the State is due to the suburban 
development around Kansas City, 
Missouri. Since Kansas City, Kansas, 
declined in population probably the 
same suburban development was re- 
sponsible for the increase in Wyan- 
dotte County. Douglas County, the 
home of the State University, did lit- 
tle better than hold its own. Shawnee 
County is the location of the State 
Capitol. Marked expansion in Fed- 
eral, State and County governmental 
activities were probably responsible 
for this increase in population. Riley 
County is the home of the Kansas 
State College, the agricultural, home 
economic, and engineering school of 
the State. Many State and Federal 
Agricultural programs have their 
headquarters here. Fort Riley is lo- 
cated in Geary County. The increas- 
ing importance of military activities 
was probably a factor in this popula- 
tion increase. 

Russell and Ellis counties are the 
only ones in the Western subregion 
showing an increase. The oil develop- 
ment was a large factor in the ex- 
pansion in Russell County. Ellis 
County for a great many years has 
had a birth rate higher than that of 
any other county in the State. 

A comparison of the percentage 
changes in the county population be- 
tween 1890-1900 and 1930-1940 in- 
dicates that almost two-thirds of the 
counties in the Western subregion 
had a greater percentage decrease in 
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1890-1900 than was true in 1930- 
1940. Two other counties gained less 
in 1890-1900 than they did in 1930- 
1940. However if the decrease in the 
total population of the section is con- 
sidered the percentage decrease in 
1930-1940 (12.5 per cent) was 
greater than the decrease in 1890- 
1900 (10.5 per cent). This difference 
is due to the fact that only two 
counties increased in population be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 while 12 
counties increased in population be- 
tween 1890 and 1900. 

Kansas was more completely set- 
tled in 1930-1940 than it was in 1890- 
1900 and the possibilities of a liveli- 
hood were more widely known, due 
to better transportation and com- 
munication in the thirties than in the 
nineties. It is important, therefore, 
to note that for the subregion as a 
whole the decline in the thirties was 
greater than in the nineties and this 
in spite of the various relief and agri- 
cultural adjustment programs formu- 
lated to help stabilize this region. 
A. D. Edwards reports that “local 
residents estimate that the net loss of 
population if they had not received 
Federal Aid, would probably have 
run from 50-90 per cent.’ The 13 
counties which declined more in 
1930-1940 than in 1890-1900 are lo- 
cated in the more settled part of this 
subregion and therefore would pre- 
sumably have made a more complete 
adjustment to the possibilities of 
their section. 





*A. D. Edwards: “Influence of Drought 
and Depression on a Rural Community: A 
Case Study in Haskell County, Kansas,” 
Social Research Report VII, F. S. A., and 


B. A. E., Washington, D. C., 1939, p. 17. 


These two decades are the only 
periods in which this subregion as a 
whole has shown a decrease in popu- 
lation. Since both decades are asso- 
ciated with drought and depression 
or panic it seems likely that these 
factors are primarily responsible for 
these declines. 

The data thus far presented might 
imply that shifts in population were 
uniform within a county. Such was 
not the case. Differential responses 
were found within a county just as 
they were found between counties 
and subregions. This generalization 
is supported by Malin’s study of “The 
Turnover of Farm Population in 
Kansas.’’* It is also upheld by the 
data from this study. 

The most important differential 
seems to have been between popula- 
tion movements of people living in in- 
corporated cities, towns, and villages, 
and folk living in the open country. 
The open country lost its population 
much more rapidly than did the 
towns and villages. The data for an 
accurate measurement of this differ- 
ential is not provided by the early 
U. S. Censuses. However, by sub- 
tracting the number of persons living 
in incorporated cities from the total 
population of the county the number 
living in the open country and unin- 
corporated crossroad communities 
can be obtained. The data also allow 
the population of county seat towns 
to be compared with the population 
of all other incorporated towns, cities 
and villages within the subregion. 





‘Kansas State Historical Quarterly, Vol. 
IV, No. 4, pp. 339-372. 
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The population living outside the 
towns and cities incorporated by 
1890 in 29 or almost 70 per cent of 
the counties in the Western subreg- 
ion declined from 0.4 per cent to 78.9 
per cent between 1890 and 1900. 
Twelve counties increased their popu- 
lation living outside of incorporated 
places 9.9 per cent. The increases 
ranged from 1.5 per cent to 22.6 per 
cent. For the entire subregion the net 
result was a decline of 12.9 per cent. 
(Seward County was excluded from 
this calculation because the county 
was redistricted during this period 
and comparable data for the two 
dates can not be obtained.) 

Population movements in towns 
and villages incorporated by 1890 
were similar to that of the subregion 
as a whole. In only 13 instances did 
the population trend of the incor- 
porated places differ from that of the 
entire county. Eight of these in- 
creased while the county total de- 
clined and five decreased in the face 
of population increases for the 
county .In only two instances (one 
increase and one decrease) was the 
trend in the county seat town differ- 
ent from that of the other incorpo- 
rated places in the county. The total 
population of the subregion declined 
10.5 per cent between 1890 and 1900. 
During this same period the popula- 
tion of the open country declined 
12.9 per cent while the incorporated 
cities and towns declined only 6.4 
per cent or less than half of the de- 
cline in the open country. 

In 23 counties in this subregion 
the county seat town was the only 
incorporated town. In the other 


counties with incorporated places 
other than the county seat, the county 
seat with one exception was much 
larger than any of the other towns in 
the county. Sixteen of the 34 county 
seat towns which had been incorpo- 
rated by 1890 had population in- 
creases ranging from 0.4 to 42.0 per 
cent. The decreases in the population 
of the other 18 county seat towns 
ranged from 4.0 per cent to 62.8 per 
cent. The net result was a decrease of 
5.7 per cent in the population of 
county seat towns. The other incor- 
porated towns (18 in number) de- 
creased 8.6 per cent. 

For this subregion, therefore, the 
population trend during the nineties 
was downward for the total popula- 
tion, with the open country showing 
the greatest decline and the incor- 
porated towns the least. 

What about the situation in the 
1930’s when drought and depression 
again struck this section? The popu- 
lation of the open country, those liv- 
ing outside of incorporated towns 
and cities, declined 21.2 per cent in 
contrast with a decline of only 12.9 
per cent between 1890 and 1900. Only 
17 counties had a greater decrease 
between 1930-1940 than between 
1890-1900, but the decline in these 17 
counties was enough to produce the 
marked decrease for the entire sub- 
region. Practically all of these coun- 
ties were still growing in the nineties, 
but since that date their growth has 
stopped and their behavior has been 
more in accordance with the general 
pattern of the subregion. The open 
country population in all except one 
county decreased between 1930 and 
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1940. The exceptional county had an 
increase of only one person. The de- 
cline in population ranged from 1.2 
per cent to 49.1 per cent. The range 
of changes in the nineties was much 
greater. Then it varied from an in- 
crease of 22.6 per cent to a decrease 
of 78.9 per cent. This contraction in 
the range of the percentage of change 
appears to indicate that the response 
of the people to life in the open coun- 
try of Western Kansas is becoming 
more uniform. The counties with the 
greatest population declines in 1930- 
1940 as in 1890-1900 are in the South- 
west corner of the State, frequently 
referred to as the “Dust Bow!” coun- 
ties. The counties participating in the 
oil development in the Central part of 
the State suffered the smallest de- 
cline. 

The population in towns and cities 
in this subregion remained prac- 
tically stationary, declining only 0.2 
per cent in contrast to the marked 
decline (21.2 per cent) of the open 
country. In all except one county, 
Pawnee, the decline in the population 
of the towns is less than the decline 
in the open country. The number of 
inhabitants in the towns of 17 of the 
42 counties in this subregion in- 
creased from 0.1 per cent to 53.4 per 
cent between 1930 and 1940. Inter- 
estingly enough, in only two of these 
counties, Ellis and Russell, did the 
total population of the county in- 
crease. Three of these counties had a 
decrease of less thn 10.0 per cent; 10 
experienced a decrease of between 10 
and 20 per cent and two had a decline 
of over 20 per cent. There seemed to 
be no correlation between the in- 


crease or decrease in the total county 
population and the behavior of the 
population in the incorporated cities. 

Wide differences existed between 
population changes in county seat 
towns and other incorporated towns 
and cities. County seat towns in- 
creased 5.4 per cent while other 
towns declined 9.2 per cent. In only 
5 of the 42 counties in this subregion 
did the county seat town increase less 
or decline more than the other towns 
of the county though the percentage 
difference is small. In every one of 
these five counties the county seat is 
the largest town in the county. These 
data seem to indicate that the relative 
size of the county seat with respect 
to other towns within the county is 
not the important factor in causing 
county seat towns to increase more 
rapidly than other towns. 

What differences are there in the 
relative growth of towns of various 
sizes? Three towns with a population 
of less than 250 increased 18.2 per 
cent in the decade. Ten towns be- 
tween 250 and 950 increased 8.5 per 
cent. The 18 county seat towns with 
population between 950 and 1,750 in- 
creased 5.8 per cent. If Russell in 
Russell County is included in the four 
towns between 1,750 and 2,500 the 
percentage increase was 30.9 per 
cent. If Russell is excluded the per- 
centage increase was only 3.3. The 
seven towns with 2,500 or more in- 
habitants decreased 2.4 per cent. In 
other words, the largest towns de- 
creased while the smaller towns 
increased. 

Undoubtedly part of the increase 
in county seat towns is due to the 
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location of official headquarters of 
State and Federal programs in these 
towns. Some individuals who have 
lost their farms or been unable to 
make a living on them have moved 
into the towns in order to participate 
in WPA and similar programs. The 
legal residence requirement demands 
that they stay in their own county 
and in many instances the towns 
offer more opportunities than the 
farm for participation in relief and 
work programs. 

How many farmers operate their 
farms from town residences, partic- 
ularly county seat towns, is unknown 
but enough examples can be mar- 
shalled to indicate that there is an 
increasing number of “sidewalk” 


farmers. As power farming increases 
and the operator no longer has to stay 
on the farm to look after the live- 
stock the family can move to town 
and enjoy the benefits of village or 
town life. A trip to the farm in the 
truck frequently. requires less time 


and effort than was formerly con- 
sumed in getting the horses ready to 
go to the fields. A farmer in town can 
also keep in touch with Federal and 
State programs more easily than he 
could living on a farm some distance 
from town. 

Schools and other social institu- 
tions located in towns usually have 
more elaborate programs than do 
those in the open country. In fact, 
many of these centers of service have 
migrated to villages and towns. The 
data from this study seem to suggest 
that technological developments on 
the farm, drought, low prices for 
agricultural products, and expanding 
social institutions in towns and vil- 
lages have caused many to believe 
that the towns are a more desirable 
place to live than the open country. 
The expansion of Federal and State 
Agricultural and Welfare programs 
seemingly have favored the county 
seat towns more than other incorpo- 
rated places. 
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“ A Settlement of Rural Migrant Families In the 





to | Sacramento Valley, California 
in 
id By Stuart M. Jamieson* 
1e 
ce ABSTRACT 
A typical settlement of native white “dust bowl refugees” in California 
u- reveals difficulties of economic and social adjustment similar to those faced by 
ve previous migrant laborers of other racial stocks. The majority migrated to 
California in the hope of better employment opportunities, but during the 
lo 1930’s few have been able to find other than seasonal and poorly-paid jobs in 
t, agriculture. The distinct institutional life of their community, and the dis- 
: crimination imposed upon them by other elements, give them the appearance 
ve of a aapentte “ethnic group.” While residential stability has enabled some to 
1e accumulate property, the majority ee on relief during a part of each year. 
This factor, together with unsatisfactory employment conditions in agri- 


st culture, has led to their organization into unions for collective bargaining both 
as unemployed and as farm workers. The current expansion of industry may 


improve their economic position and facilitate their assimilation. 
1g Una congregacién tipica de habitantes blancos naturales refugiados del dust 
bowl (la seccién de polvareda) en California muestra muchas dificultades en el 
- adjustamiento econdmico y social parecidos a los que confrontaron obreros 
ve némadas de otras razas. La mayorja emigré a California en busca de mejores 
oportunidades de empleo durante la ultima década, pero muy pocas han podido 
le haller nada mejor que ocupaciones temporales y mal pagadas en la agricultura. 
y La vida institucional tan distinta de sus comunidades y la discriminacién que 
. les fué impuesta por otros elementos, les dan la apariencia de “un grupo 
te étnico” completamente separado. Mientras que algunos han podido obtener 
1s propiedades debido a la estabilidad residencial, la mayorja depende de la 
: ayuda del gobierno durante parte del afio. Este factor, junto con las malas 
ty condiciones de empléo en la agricultura, ha hecho que se unionicen para 
o- presentar sus demandas colectivamente como trabajadores cesantes y agricolas. 


La presente expansién industrial puede mejorar su posicién econémica y facili- 
tar su asimilaci6n. 


Introduction ways unique. This state has received 
the largest number of ‘“dust-bowl 
refugees,” while the peculiarities of 
its economic and social structure 
have made their permanent absorp- 
tion most difficult. 

The “migrant problem” is not new 


John Steinbeck’s best-selling novel, 
The Grapes of Wrath, has portrayed 
the more dramatic aspects of a major 
domestic problem facing the United 
States, viz. the mass displacement 
and migration of rural families from ; : ‘ 
certain Middle- and South-Western ‘*? California. A large-scale and in- 
regions. tensive agriculture growing various 


While other Western states have SPecialized crops in separate areas 
faced certain difficulties in adjusting throughout the state, and harvested 
to this new population influx, the at different seasons of the year, has 
problem in California is in many been from the beginning vitally de- 


_——— pendent upon a large body of mobile 
* Assistant Professor of Economics, 


Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. and low-paid workers. Over several 
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decades there has been a succession 
of races predominating in the field, 
each one in time transferring to 
other occupations and its place be- 
ing taken by new groups: first the 
Chinese, then the Japanese, followed 
by Mexicans, Filipinos, and a minor- 
ity of other racial elements, includ- 
ing the native American “hobo” of 
the type described by Carlton 
Parker.! Their generally low wages 
and poor working conditions, as com- 
pared to the standards set by rela- 
tively well-organized urban trades, 
relegated agricultural laborers in 
California to the status of a lower 
caste which experienced residential 
segregation and social ostracism. The 
tradition grew to the effect that field 
labor was not “white men’s work.” 

While California’s history records 
many instances of race friction, the 
accepted racial division of labor in 
agriculture probably served to lessen 
competition and conflict between oc- 
cupational groups. However, the suc- 
cessive attempts of each racial ele- 
ment working on farms to improve 
its position by means of labor organi- 
zations and strikes, in the face of 
severe and oftentimes violent oppo- 
sition from farm owner-employers, 
have rendered California agricul- 
ture unique in the turbulence of its 
labor relations. 

The increasing concentration of 
native white American ‘“dust-bowl 
refugee’’ families in this field, though 


‘See P. S. Taylor and T. Vasey: “His- 
torical Background of California Farm 
Labor.” Rural Sociology, September, 1936. 
p. 281. Also Carey McWilliams: Factories 
in the Field, Little, Brown and Company, 
New York, 1939. 


stimulating public interest in the 
“migrant problem,” has not served 
to raise the status of the occupation 
nor to alleviate conflict. Established 
residents tend to brand the new- 
comers as members of the lower caste 
who face many of the same disabil- 
ities as did their predecessors.” The 
unsatisfactory working conditions 
which give rise to labor trouble in 
agriculture still remain for the most 
part, while the potential competition 
of the newcomers with resident labor 
groups in other industries is greater 
now that the barriers of race or alien 
citizenship no longer exist. 

Theoretically the problem of social 
adjustment in this situation should 
be less severe than that faced by 
foreign immigrants of other days, in- 
sofar as the cultural backgrounds of 
new migrants and established resi- 
dents are fundamentally the same. 
Greater economic competition in a 
period of stagnation, however, foc- 
uses attention on variations of 
speech, religion, custom and dress, 
even where these are slight. The 
foreign immigrant was accepted and 
his assimilation made easier in 
former years by the growing demand 
for his services in an expanding 
economy. 

Like immigrants of other times, 
the new native American migrants 
have tended to be partially segregated 


*The new migration elicits reactions of a 
somewhat ethnocentric nature, which at- 
tribute distinct physical and moral charac- 
teristics to the new native whites, that 
formerly were made to apply only to other 
races. “Okies,” “Arkies” and “Texicans” 
have taken the place of “Chinks,” “Japs” 
and “Dagoes” in rural terminology. 
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in separate communities which give 
them the appearance of a distinct 
“ethnic group.” Where aliens gener- 
ally gravitated to “immigrant col- 
onies” in low-rent slum areas of the 
larger cities, the rural migrant tends 
to settle in “rural slum” areas or 
“shack towns” characterized by poor 
housing on cheap land. On the out- 
skirts of many urban communities in 
farming centers of California are to 
be found these “migrant colonies,” 
commonly called “Okieville’ or “Lit- 
tle Oklahoma” by local Californians. 

In common with most of their pre- 
decessors, the new migrant families 
of rural background seek to re-estab- 
lish themselves on small farms. This 
is particularly difficult in California, 
however, due to the extreme concen- 
tration of land ownership in large 
holdings of high value per acre. Few 
families have the capital required, 
and are further handicapped by lack 
of experience in types of farming 
practiced in this state. On small plots 
the new settlers often engage in gar- 
dening or raising a few livestock, but 
most of them must depend on sea- 
sonal and intermittent farm labor, 
supplemented by relief grants, for the 
major part of their livelihood. 

The problems involved in such 
types of resettlement, and the possi- 
bilities they offer for permanent 
adjustment of displaced migrant 
groups, have become subjects for in- 
vestigation by Federal and State gov- 
ernment agencies. During 1938 and 
1939 the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture made an intensive sur- 


vey of many such settlements in the 
Pacific Coast states. 

A typical community is the so- 
called “Bull Tract,” situated about 
two miles south of Marysville, a com- 
mercial town in the Sacramento Val- 
ley of Northern California. Each 
summer thousands of families trek 
to this center of the “peach bow!” in 
order to find a few weeks work at 
harvesting and packing fruit. More 
or less permanent settlement of sev- 
eral hundreds of such families has 
been made possible through the sale 
of one- to five-acre plots of land on 
easy terms and small down pay- 
ments.* 


Occupational and Residential 
Adjustment 


The recent migrant group is com- 
posed for the most part of occupa- 
tional types which face the greatest 
difficulty in adjusting themselves to 
an environment dominated by large- 
scale enterprise, viz., relatively un- 
trained and settled farm families 
brought up in a society of simple 
techniques and direct personal rela- 
tionships. 


*Though a large number of the inhabi- 
tants of such communities had migrated to 
California during the 1920’s, the present 
study, undertaken by the writer while Col- 
laborator in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics during the early months of 1939, 
is limited to those families who entered the 
State since 1930, as these face the most 
difficult problems of adjustment. The data 
which follow were obtained from intensive 

ersonal interviews with 113 such families 
iving in the Bull Tract, and 5 living in a 
much smaller community some 20 miles 
distant. The accuracy of the findings was 
checked with records of the State Relief 


Administration and the County School 


superintendent, as well as in interviews 
with other members of the community. 
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TABLE I. CHANGES OF RESIDENCE SINCE 1928 (before coming to California) 
No. of Moves | 0 1 2 83 4 5 6 FT 8 9 10 11 Migratory 
| a2 
| 
No. of Families | 59 24 9 7 66 63 2 2 1 1 1 1 3 





That they have not been an habitu- 
ally migratory group in the past is 
indicated by the fact that 59 families, 
or one-half the 118 families inter- 
viewed, made no changes of residence 
between 1928 and the final move to 
California. Twenty-four, or more than 
one-fifth, had made but one move 
during this period. The more mobile 
elements are distinctly in the mi- 
nority, only three being true migrants 
having no stable residence before 
coming to this state. 

Even after arriving in California, 
a significant proportion did not re- 
main migrant laborers for long, as 
may be seen from Table II. Forty- 
four families, or more than one-third 
of the total group, settled in the Bull 
Tract in less than one year, and sixty, 
or more than one-half, in less than 
two years after arriving in the state. 

The majority were small farm own- 
ers or tenants and unskilled laborers 
in their home states, and after mi- 
grating had neither the capital neces- 
sary to acquire and cultivate land nor 
the education and skills required for 
urban occupations.* Most of them, as 


‘Of the family heads interviewed, 68 or 
about 56% were last employed in agri- 
culture in their home states: 14 owners and 
1 owner-tenant, 29 tenants, 2 foremen, 1 
manager, 3 share-croppers, 13 agricultural 
wage-laborers and 5 unpaid family workers. 
Unskilled industrial labor (mainly in con- 
struction) comprised the second largest 


Table III suggests, migrated not 
merely because of differential income 
levels between two regions, but be- 
cause they were faced with an abso- 
lute inability to earn a _ livelihood. 
While representing twenty-two states 
of residence immediately prior to 
moving to California, 75 or almost 
two-thirds of the 118 families came 
from the four South-Western states 
suffering most severely from 
drought: Oklahoma, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, and Kansas. Such factors as loss 
of work and lack of opportunities for 
employment, business failure, fore- 
closure on farms, acreage reduction 
by government edict and shortage of 
farms available for tenants, seem to 
be related, directly or indirectly, to 


group of 24, or more than one-fifth of the 
total. Skilled laborers (predominantly car- 
penters, mechanics and oil-workers from 
Oklahoma) numbered 13 or about 9%, and 
semi-skilled (mostly coal-miners from the 
Tri-State area bordering on Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Missouri) 10 or about 8%. 
Most of those in non-agricultural occupa- 
tions came originally from rural back- 
grounds, and were forced back into farm 
work due to industrial unemployment dur- 
—S depression years. 

he educational attainments are rather 
low, as may be seen from the following 
table. It should be noted that the education 
appears to be more adequate than it actually 
is. In many sections of the South-West five 
or six weeks attendance during the year 
used to suffice for grade credits. 


EDUCATION OF 118 HEADS OF MIGRANT 
FAMILIES 


Grade 012345 6 7 891011 12 
Number 5129871119 326 9 5 2 
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the basic forces—drought and crop 
failure—making these people refu- 
gees indeed.® Generally the families 
“hung on” until their resources were 
practically exhausted before the final 
flight took place. 


fluenced by friends and relatives 
already living in this state. 

The phenomenon of internal mi- 
gration resembles its international 
prototype in initial stimuli and subse- 
quent processes. Letters and return 




















TABLE II. NUMBER OF YEARS IN CALIFORNIA BEFORE SETTLING IN TRACT 
(less than) 
Years 1 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 5-6 6-7 7-8 8-9 
No. of 
Families 4 16 14 16 3 4 9 6 6 
| 























The majority migrated to Califor- 
nia in preference to other states for 
predominantly economic reasons. 
Eighty-six families, or almost three- 
quarters of the group, were drawn 
mainly by the supposedly better op- 


visits from previous emigrés influence 
the decisions of those who have re- 
mained. The effect tends to be cumu- 
lative, leading in some areas to a net 
loss of population, through emigra- 
tion, particularly in a period of ad- 











TABLE III. REASONS FOR LEAVING LAST STATE OF RESIDENCE 
REASONS No. REASONS No. 
1. Loss of work or diminution of 6. Desire to travel ........-... 9 
employment becken, a a) Piet 36 
7. Foreclosure on farms ....... 7 
Pe erry rer ee ee 31 
8. Failure of business ......... 5 
3. Lack of employment opportun- 
a Seu eratiae oe 23 9. Inability to rent farms ..... 3 
4. Crop failure . : 25 10. Mechanization of farm ..... 2 
5. Unhealthy environment ...... 17 11. Acreage reduction by AAA.. 1 




















portunities for employment, while 
fifty-five or almost one-half were in- 


*Considerations of health and environ- 
ment tend to be inextricably related and 
confused, in actuality and in the migrant’s 
mind, with occupational factors arising 
from drought and depression: overwork, 
low income, malnutrition and disease. 


versity. Then families tend to follow 
beaten paths directly to communities 
where friends and relatives have 
previously settled. 

The role of tradition is important. 
The customarily utopian picture of 
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California during the “boom days” of 
the 1920’s was portrayed by earlier 
migrants as well as by the Chambers 
of Commerce. The time-lag involved 
in uprooting relatively stable but 
bankrupt farm families, together with 
the timing of adverse climatic forces, 
deferred their mass migration until 
the 1930’s, a period of depression and 
adversity in California as elsewhere. 

Unemployment in other industries, 
together with general lack of experi- 
ence with urban trades among rural 
migrants, restricts them largely to 
agriculture. Here the demand for 
labor is highly seasonal and fitful, 


TABLE IV. REASONS FOR 


of residence.? As compared to their 
previous position, the much smaller 
proportion of non-agricultural un- 
skilled, semi-skilled, skilled and super- 
visory workers, not to mention pro- 
prietors of owner-operated and tenant 
farms, indicates a decided fall down 
the occupational ladder. 
Occupational climbing or shifting 
has been possible for very few of 
those interviewed after a residence 
averaging several years in this state, 
as a comparison of Table VI with 
Table V shows. The number employed 
as unskilled agricultural laborers fell 
merely from 89 or 76% to 80 or about 
68%. Only 22 of the total of 132 adult 


COMING TO CALIFORNIA 











REASONS No. REASONS No. 
1. a of employment opportun- - 5. Desire to see California ..... 8 
2. Relatives in California ....... 47 * — : 7 : — 2 
3. Climate and health ........... 14 7. Work advertisements ........ 1 
4. Friends in California ........ 8 8. Better relief facilities ....... 1 

















but the field is easy to enter, and 
offers immediate (though scanty!) 
cash to families who have exhausted 
their resources in the course of travel 
and are for the time being ineligible 
for relief. Thus 93 or almost 80% of 
the 118 family heads worked at agri- 
cultural wage labor on first arriving 
in California, where only 13 or 11% 
were so employed in their last state 

*Ninety-one or more than 77% stated that 
they had relatives living in California at 


the present time, 56 or almost one-half of 
the group having relatives in the com- 


munity being studied. 


male workers had acquired regular 
“work connections”—that is, jobs 
lasting for several weeks to which 
they could feel sure of returning each 
year—and 8 or less than 6% of the 
families included a member who had 
had twelve months or more of contin- 
uous work when interviewed. Once 
started in seasonal agriculture labor 
in this state, a migrant family faces 
extreme difficulty in rising or trans- 
ferring to other employments. The 
jobs are poorly-paid and short in 


*See footnote 4. 
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duration, requiring constant mobility ers in this group lived and worked 






















































































r ‘ ‘ . . : 
. and high transportation costs in order away from their homes during 1938, 
‘4 to find sufficient employment for an that is, left the community during 
4 existence. certain periods of the year, traveling 
= 
t TABLE V. OCCUPATIONS REPORTED UPON First ARRIVAL IN CALIFORNIA 
Status Agr. — Constr. | Mfg. | Extract. | Trans. | Trade Total 
g 
f Owner 
€ Prop’tor. 
“ Foreman 
d Skilled 1 2 3 2 1 9 
ll Semi-skilled 3 2 1 1 1 8 
it 
t Unskilled 89 4 3 1 2 99 
Tenant 2 2 
TOTAL 95 8 7 4 2 1 1 | 118 
Nevertheless the majority of fami- community or its environs during 
lies in the Bull Tract are no longer most of the year. Only 19 or less than 
migratory, but remain within the 15% of the total 132 adult male work- 
TABLE VI. OCCUPATIONS LAST REPORTED IN CALIFORNIA 
Status Agr. — Constr. Mfg. Extract. Trans. Trade Total 
ur = a sacialie 
. | 
0S Owner | 
h | 
-h Proprietor 1 | 1 
1e Foreman 1 1 
id | skilled 4 3 1 8 
n- 
ce Semi-skilled 3 1 3 1 2 10 
or Unskilled 80 6 6 1 2 1 96 
es Tenant 2 2 
S- | 
he TOTAL a 7 | 13 4 3 3 2 | 118 
; 
in 
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over a range of 20 to 376 miles.® 
Forty-six workers, or a little over 
35%, traveled from 1 to 20 miles to 
work while living at home, and 67 or 
more than one-half did not travel 
more than one mile to work.’ 


to keep their children continuously in 
school. 

Given such general motives, the 
migrant family is likely to seek the 
location which offers the best terms 
economically and/or the most con- 











TABLE VII. REASONS FOR SETTLING IN THE COMMUNITY 
REASONS No. REASONS No. 
1. Low payments required for ob- 6. Cheap rent and low me 
EE or acak tk od sds dai 43 EG else 540 ees ae 
2. Wish to establish home mee 7. Jobs obtained near the com- 
of migrations) .......... 40 EE 74h 530 © ¢ Ee 6 
3. Good location for obtaining 8. Presence of friends ........ 4 
MEE 3.u5 04 0s 4 Sebo saa veerte cs 33 
9. Opportunities for subsistence 
4. Presence of relatives ...... 21 ods iy & 45> Wal oad OL 3 
5. Wish to keep children contin- 10. Congenial climate .......... 1 
uously in school ............. 20 

















The motives for settlement, to 
judge from Table VII, appear to be 
primarily non-economic. General dis- 
satisfaction with continual mobility 
on the part of a group forced into a 
migratory existence from a previous- 
ly stable social life is indicated by the 
desire to establish a home, voiced by 
40 families. Significant also is the in- 
tention expressed by 20 family heads 


*Where the entire family Lenses previously 
to follow the crops, in Uae , only the 
father and older male children now leave the 
community to find work, while the mother 
remains at home to care for the younger 
children attending school. During the sum- 
mer holidays the entire family often works 
in areas near the Bull Tract, though chil- 
dren are usually restricted to picking small 
fruit. 

°A number of this latter group were em- 
ployed on local relief projects or were re- 
cipients of direct home relief during the 
year. 


genial life socially, as judged by the 
influence of friends and relatives, the 
relative ease of acquiring tenure over 
property, opportunities for employ- 
ment in the community, and the like. 


Institutional Development 


Settlement on the Bull Tract of 
several hundred families impelled by 
these diverse motives has resulted in 
the mushroom growth of a new rural 
community with a rather distinct in- 
stitutional life. The pecular economic 
and social status into which the new 
native American migrants have been 
thrust in this state, and the hostility 
which they often face from estab- 
lished residents, conduce to their 
quasi-segregation into a group re- 
sembling in many ways an immigrant 
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colony or “ethnic community.” Like 
the latter, the migrant settlement has 
the double effect of perpetuating some 
old traditions and customs of the 
settlers, while facilitating their ad- 
justment to the new social environ- 
ment in other respects. 

Perhaps most tenacious of the old 
institutions in the new community is 
the paternalistic rural family, main- 
tained in large part by the nature of 
farm occupations. Where urban in- 
dustry has long been considered dis- 
ruptive to family ties because it hires 
labor in individual units, large-scale 
agriculture in many fields continues 
to hire families as producing and 
earning units, and the pressure of 
low earnings and insecurity generally 
forces the members into close co- 
operation. The urgent necessity for 
economizing on expenses often re- 
quires them to work, travel and live 
together as a unit. Sometimes this ex- 
tends to the proportions of a clan, the 
grandfather or other elder being the 
patriarch who makes the decisions as 
to where to work and what to 
purchase. 

This family cohesion tends to be 
solidified by settlement in the rural 
community. Often the initial purchase 
of land and buildings is carried out 
by members of one or several families 
co-operatively pooling their resources. 
In many cases the land is sub-divided 
by the elder among sons and sons-in- 
law, and new dwellings are built as 
the members marry and bring up new 
families. Resettlement of recent mi- 


grants is made easier, psychologically 
and financially, by this process.’° 

The church as a functioning social 
institution in the community likewise 
plays an important part in facilitat- 
ing resettlement, at the same time 
that it perpetuates old habits of 
thought. The desire for congenial 
neighbors leads a religious family to 
live near others belonging to the same 
congregation, so that to some degree 
the community is divided into sec- 
tarian cliques which may conflict on 
important issues.™ 


“An interesting example is a small mi- 
grant settlement on the outskirts of Live- 
oak, a rural hamlet some twenty miles 
North-East of Marysville. Here eleven re- 
lated and two unrelated families, who had 
worked and traveled together almost con- 
tinuously for more than two years over the 
same route, finally bought a 10-acre tract 
of land. The minister of the congregation 
to which they belong, himself an agricul- 
tural worker preaching without compensa- 
tion, induced the thirteen families each to 
contribute an amount sufficient to make a 
substantial down payment on the land. Each 
family signed a contract agreeing to pay a 
yearly installment according to the size of 
its holdings, in total sufficient to cover the 
interest and principal on the former owner’s 
equity of $600, plus a Federal loan of $800 
assumed in = the property. While 
the land is held in individual family plots, 
the residents co-operate in plowing the land, 
building their homes, and installing neces- 
sary equipment such as wells. 


“The community generally cannot give 
complete financial support to the ministers 
in their religious functions. Hence the two 
in the Bull Tract represent different types: 
the er ee evangelist of the 
Church of God on the one hand, who min- 
isters to congregations in several separate 
communities; and the more indigenous 
preacher of the Nazarene Church on the 
other, who obtains little or no livelihood 
from his church, but works at the same type 
of labor as do most members of his con- 
gregation. This individual had worked at 
agricultural labor for several seasons, and 
at the time of interviewing was a carpenter 
on W. P. A. and a strong supporting mem- 
ber of the Workers’ Alliance. 
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A few of the migrant families at- 
tend established churches in nearby 
Marysville and Yuba City. However, 
a common complaint is that they feel 
“looked down on” due to their inferior 
economic status. This tends to throw 
them back upon the churches indi- 
genous to their community, even 
when this involves conversion to a 
different faith. 

Discrimination because of different 
speeclf, custom or dress has faced 
children of migrant families in the 


relief payments constitute $232.5 or 
37.4%) .)? 

However, settlement in the long 
run is not necessarily irrational from 
a strictly economic point of view. 
Though continuity of employment 
and hence gross annual income may 
be lessened considerably when the mi- 
grant family purchases land and es- 
tablishes residence, opportunities for 
accumulating property tend to in- 
crease because substantial economies 
are possible. Traveling expenses are 














TABLE VIII. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY EARNINGS DURING 1938 
| 
Family | 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 1000 
Earnings to to to to to to to to and 
299 399 499 599 699 799 899 999 over 
Number 4 11 17 26 16 11 9 4 20 
Pere’nt’ge 3.4 9.4 14.4 23.0 13.6 9.4 7.5 3.4 6.9 



































schools of many communities. In the 
Bull Tract, however, this has been 
negligible, since the enrollment in the 
two grade schools is drawn almost 
entirely from this group. 


Economic Position 


The majority of recent migrants 
who settle in one community the year 
round can find work for only a few 
months, and this at comparatively 
low wages. As may be seen from 
Table VIII, the modal yearly family 
earnings lies between $600-$700, 
, while the average is $621.6 (of which 


reduced, lower prices are paid for 
necessities, and certain perquisites 
may be obtained at little or no mone- 
tary cost. 

Thus, while occupational climbing 
has been possible for few, a rough 
estimate indicates an improvement in 
economic position for the majority 
since first arriving in California, and 
particularly since settling in the Bull 


“The asymmetrical concentration in the 
group over $1000 is to be explained in terms 
of large families having several adult male 
workers, rather than in differences in wage- 
rates or continuity of employment. The 
standard pay for unskilled or semi-skilled 
ee work in the area is 25-30¢ per 

our. 
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Tract. Of the fifty families for whom 
data regarding assets and liabilities 
are complete, forty-two have made 
net gains in property ownership 
(mostly material property: land, 
buildings, household effects and auto- 
mobiles) !* ranging from $10 to $1827, 
and averaging $316, while 8 have 
made net losses of from $10 to $496, 
averaging $185. 

Other income-earning activities in 
addition to wage labor and relief— 
petty real estate speculation, sale of 
cash crops or livestock, quasi-handi- 
craft production, and the building of 
cabins or trailers for rent or sale— 
are small in scale and supplementary 
to the two main sources of livelihood. 
Independence has been achieved by a 
few through developing small busi- 
nesses catering mainly to the local 
community—garages and service sta- 
tions, used-car lots and second-hand 
stores, groceries and confectioneries.'* 

In the last analysis, however, relief 
distributed by State and Federal 


“The process of accumulation is a model 
of thrift. Several families have built their 
homes and made payments on their land 
from monthly W. P. A. checks of $44. To 
quote one elderly Oklahoman: “It’s jest like 
the cat eatin’ grindstone—a little bit at a 
time!” 

“Most of these small scale entrepreneurs 
are former migrants from the Middle- and 
South-Western states who have had consid- 
erable experience during the 1920’s in non- 
agricultural and urban occupations. The 
successful small merchant in a community 
like the Bull Tract is generally more 
sophisticated than the rank-and-file, better 
versed in the ways of California, while 
recognized as “one of our own people” be- 
longing to the same class as his customers. 
Economic institutions in the community, 
like the confectionery, the bar and the 
garage serve a highly important social 
function. In some respects they are a revival 
of the old general store as centers for 
gossip, reminiscence and debate. 


agencies has been the most important 
factor enabling the members of the 
community to achieve residential 
stability.. During 1938 it constituted 
the most important single source of 
income for the 118 families studied— 
roughly 34% of their total earnings, 
as compared to 32% from agriculture, 
9% from employments related to ag- 
riculture, and 25% from miscellan- 
eous sources. The majority of the 
families at some time during the year 
depend on relief as a means for mak- 
ing payments on land and housing 
bought on credit, as well as for pur- 
chasing immediate necessities of 
life.15 

The vital importance of the relief 
check as a source of income has led 
to a significant new development, viz., 
the organization of several hundred 
casual workers of the community into 
a local of the nation-wide union of 
unemployed known as the Workers 
Alliance of America. 

Though not suffering the legal dis- 
abilities faced by agricultural labor- 
ers of other races (particularly those 
of alien citizenship) native white 
American migrants in some respects 


*Contrary to quite widespread belief, 
however, this group is not composed to any 
great degree of so-called “habitual re- 
liefers.” The majority, 96 or 82.2%, had 
never been on relief before coming to Cali- 
fornia, and most of the families had not 
been on relief in this state up to 1938. This 
rather sudden increase in the number of 
cases is to be explained partly by the ad- 
versities in California agriculture during 
that year, and partly by the decreased op- 
portunities for jobs facing those who settle 
in the community. Whatever the initial 
cause, there appears to be a reciprocal rela- 
tionship between relief and immobilitv: 


relief requirements tend to decrease family 
mobility, and loss of mobility tends to make 
the family more dependent upon relief. 
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have been more difficult to organize 
into unions, due to the strongly indi- 
vidualistic traditions carried over 
from their small farming back- 
grounds. Resident industrial labor, 
particularly some of the unionized 
elements, has sometimes tended to 
hold the “Okies and Arkies” in fear 
and contempt because of their actual 
and potential competition for jobs at 
lower than the prevailing wage-rates. 
The recent migrants, for their part, 
often resent the exclusive “closed 
shop” policies exerted by orthodox 
unions over such industrial occupa- 
tions as truck driving and construc- 
tion labor. 

The success of the Workers Alli- 
ance in organizing this element as 
unemployed, where attempts to de- 
velop full-fledged agricultural work- 
ers’ unions had failed several times 
previously, may be due primarily to 
the fact that the former tactic in- 
volves negotiating with one relatively 
sympathetic agency—that is, the local 
relief office—rather than several hos- 
tile employers as in agriculture. The 
Marysville local represents a handful 
of veteran organizers and negotiators 
leading a rank-and-file which is inex- 
perienced in union activities. How- 
ever, residential stability and con- 
tinued adherence may favor a more 
thorough inculcation of attitudes con- 
genial to unionism, and lead to the 
organization and collective action of 
the members as agricultural work- 
ers.1° And, unlike their predecessors 


*Some months after this study was com- 
pleted, a militant strike was carried out 
against the largest fruit-grower in the area, 
in the face o 


considerable violence from 


of other racial stocks, these native 
Americans, having the rights of citi- 
zenship, may be expected to use po- 
litical pressure for their own pro- 
tection. 


Conclusion 


Any attempt at predicting the fu- 
ture of rural migrant families like 
those in the Bull Tract is necessarily 
risky and tentative in a rapidly chang- 
ing economy. The majority seek to 
maintain residential stability in Cali- 
fornia: 110, or more than 93% of the 
family heads, when interviewed 
stated that they intended to settle 
permanently in California, and 100, 
or about 85%, intended to stay in the 
community studied. 

Whether or not these intentions 
can be fulfilled depends, of course, on 
the continued possibility of the fami- 
lies having a livelihood. Their im- 
mediate plans for the future center 
predominantly around their present 
occupations. The most important 
source of expected income continues 
to be agricultural work supplemented 
by relief, and 39 families interviewed 
(not cultivating their holdings at the 
time) hoped to supplement their earn- 
ings by means of subsistence gardens. 
More optimistic were the 33 who 
hoped to farm their present tracts for 


local law enforcement authorities. A local 
of the CIO international, the United Can- 
nery, Agricultural, ——— and Allied 
Workers of America, was formed in the 
place of the Workers Alliance local, and 
several officers of the latter were trans- 
ferred to the new organization. 

(See U. S. Senate Hearings before a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Education 
and Labor. San Francisco, December 1939, 
Part 47, The Marysville Strike.) 
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cash crops and livestock (particularly 
poultry) and the 9 who intended to 
buy or rent farms to operate on a 
larger scale than their present hold- 
ings. Thirty-three intend to leave ag- 
riculture in order to work in indus- 
trial jobs, though only two consider 
taking special training to qualify 
themselves for skilled positions. 
Other scattered plans include building 
houses on their property to rent, es- 
tablishing themselves in small busi- 
nesses, and living on pensions. Only 
two out of the total intend to return 
to their former states of residence, 
one to work in agriculture and the 
other in an industrial occupation. 
The partial segregation of these 
rural migrants in California has 


rested on their disadvantaged posi- 
tion in the labor market, particularly 
in being restricted largely to occupa- 


tions of low status. The current ex- 
pansion of production for defense pur- 
poses should lead conceivably to an 
improvement in their economic and 
social position, and hence make their 
assimilation easier. Absorption of a 
substantial number into industries 
centered in urban communities would 
tend to raise the standards of em- 
ployment on farms through lessening 
the hitherto chronic labor surplus. 

Friction and “labor trouble” may 
be expected to continue in California 
agriculture, however, as long as its 
wage-scales and working conditions 
remain substantially inferior to those 
applying in other industries. Indeed, 
this tendency may become stronger in 
the future, insofar as the majority of 
rural and urban industrial workers in 
the state are no longer differentiated 
by race or citizenship. 








Emigration, A Force of Social Change In An Arab 
Village 


By Afif I. Tannous* 


ABSTRACT 


Between 1700 and 1890, Bishmizzeen, on the northern slopes of Lebanon, 
developed into an independent village community, with a population of 1200. 
Thereafter, the available land could not support any further increase, and, 
despite a high rate of natural increase, the population remained stationary. 
Pressure was relieved through intensive emigration. Three other factors seem 
to have contributed to this emigration trend: (1) The advent into the locality 
of “cash” as a prestige bearing value. (2) The influence of the American 
Protestant Mission. (3) Escape from cultural control. Between 1885 and 1939, 
about 487 people emigrated to foreign countries (mostly North and South 
America) and 23 to other localities within the country. As a result of this 
intensive emigration trend the village cultural organization was severely 
shaken, as evidenced by the following observed facts: (1) Social control broke 
down. (2) New social institutions arose. (3) Cash became a supreme value. 
(4) The village woman attained economic independence. (5) The kinship status 
relationships were disrupted. 


Entre 1700 y 1890, Bishmizzeen, en las colinas del norte de Lebanon, se 
desarroll6é en un pueblo independiente, con una poblacion de 1200. Desde 
entonces, la unica tierra arable que habia, no podja soportar mayores aumentos 
y a pesar de mas que la norma de aumento natural la poblacién permanecié 
estacionaria. Se minimé la presién por medio de una emigracién intensa. Hay 
tres factores que parecen haber contribuido mas a esta tendencia de emi- 
gracién: (1) La llegada del dinero a la localidad como senal de prestigio. 
(2) La infiuencia de la misién protestante americana. (3) El escapamiento del 
control cultural. Entre 1885 y 1939, cerca de 487 personas se emigraron a 
pajses estranjeros (mayormento a las Americas) y 23 a otras localidades 
dentro del pajs. Como resultado de esta intensa tendencia a la emigracion, la 
organizacién cultural del pueblo se dislocé seriamente, como la prueban las 
siguientes hechas observadas: (1) El control social se deshizo. (2) Nuevas 
instituciones sociales nacieron. (3) El dinero asumié un valor supremo. (4) Las 
mujeres del pueblo obtuvieron independencia econémica. (5) Las relaciones del 
parentesco se alteraron. 


In the period between 1700 and 
1720, the village community of Bish- 
mizzen, North Lebanon, began its 
existence. Three family groups, be- 
longing to different kinship groups, 
from various parts of the country, 
made the start. A church was built, 
and around it, as a physical and a 
societal center, the physical structure 
and social organization of the village 
developed. By 1750, three or four 
other family groups joined the vil- 


* University of Minnesota. 


lage. These with the other family 
groups multiplied in time into dis- 
tinct kinship groups, similar in 
structure and behavior to those from 
which they originally came. By inter- 
marriage, by living together in close 
physical proximity and by working 
together on the land, members of the 
various kinship groups developed a 
village community consciousness. 
Between 1850 and 1890 the village 
achieved a harmonious, smoothly 
functioning form of social organiza- 
tion. Its local government was simple 
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but adequate for its needs and prob- 
lems. Relationship with the central 
government was remote and did not 
go much beyond the payment of taxes 
and tithes. Loyalty to the kinship 
group struck a harmonious balance 
with loyalty to the village community. 
The church was one and the same for 
all. Its authority was recognized and 
respected. The priest was always a 
member of the community and was 
elected by the people. Economic life 
was a mixture of private ownership 
of land requiring individual effort on 
the one hand and co-operation in vari- 
ous agricultural activities on the 
other. Education was simple, adapted 
to the needs of the community, and 
the teacher was a farmer, a member 
of the group. It was a type of educa- 
tion that emanated from and catered 
to the needs of community life. 

After 1890, new factors, which 
were to a large extent beyond the 
expectation and control of the people, 
began to operate within the com- 
munity, leading to a marked disrup- 
tion in its harmonious organization. 
The most important among these fac- 
tors or forces were the Protestant 
missions of the U. S., the silk factory, 
the educational movement, emigra- 
tion and the new political-national 
spirit of the Arab World. The present 
article will deal with one of these— 
the emigration movement. 


Why Did They Emigrate? 


Disturbance of the land-population 
balance: Since the village began its 





‘The Greek Orthodox Church predomi- 
nates in Bishmizzeen and the whole of the 
Kura district. 


existence, some two hundred and fifty 
years ago, the amount of its landed 
property has remained practically the 
same. In fact, there has been some 
decrease in the land area, due to the 
sale of some plots to outsiders. The 
early families, who established the 
village, got hold of the land and made 
use of it to the extent demanded by 
their needs. They were few in num- 
ber and their needs were very simple. 

Consequently, during the first one 
hundred and fifty years or so, the 
balance of the land-population rela- 
tionship was weighted heavily on the 
land side—a much greater supply 
than there was demand. This gave 
the village people (consciously or un- 
consciously) a strong impetus to in- 
crease their numbers. At the same 
time, it was realized that one more 
child on the farm was a decided eco- 
nomic asset, and not a liability. The 
growing child cost less to be brought 
up than he or she could produce. No 
taxation, school fees, medical ex- 
penses, etc., to speak of, were in- 
volved. The people went on multiply- 
ing and increasing, and concomitant- 
ly, dividing and subdividing the land 
without being in the least concerned 
with the point to which the process 
was leading them. 

The village population went on in- 
creasing, until about 1890. A balance 
was then struck—between the ca-- 
pacity of the village land and the 
number of people. The land could not 
support any more people, and there 
was a vague consciousness of a grow- 
ing problem—what will the rising 
generation do? Meantime, the village 
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soil began to show signs of depletion. 
It could no longer give the same pro- 
duce as when it was virgin soil; and 
the old methods of agriculture were 
not capable of rehabilitating the soil 
to the desired extent. This further 
disturbed the land-population balance 
and made the problem seem more 
acute. Emigration seemed to be the 
only solution. 

The following table (I) of births 
and deaths for a period of 40 years 
is a fair indication of the rate at 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS 
IN THE VILLAGE OF BISHMIZZEEN, 
NORTH LEBANON, 1870-1909 


Excess of births 








Period Births Deaths over deaths 
1870-1874 108 27 81 
1875-1879 94 40 54 
1880-1884 72 34 38 
1885-1889 95 44 51 
1890-1894 118 32 86 
1895-1899 123 34 89 
1900-1904 184 40 144 
1905-1909 178 45 133 

TOTAL 972 296 676 


The writer believes that such a high 
rate of increase is a true representa- 
tion of the situation. The facts that 
tend to support this belief are: the 
strong desire for children, the large 
number of children per family, and 
the healthy condition of the people. 
This was further verified by mapping 
the village structure over a period of 
years. Each map showed the number 
of households in the village for a par- 
ticular period. Estimating an average 
of 6 persons per household (based 
upon census records for 1930-39 and 
upon family trees and records for 
TABLE II. GROWTH OF POPULATION IN BISH- 


MIZZEEN, NORTH LEBANON, PER PERIODS 
OF 50 YEARS; 1750-1939 








Year Households Population 
1750 18 108 
1800 36 216 
1850 121 726 
1870 1000 
1890 1202 
1900 234 1404 
1939 203 1218 





which the village population was 
growing. The period covered is 1870- 
1909. The increase due to immigra- 
tion may be neglected since only a 
few families came to settle in the vil- 
lage after 1870. It must be admitted 
that the writer cannot affirm the per- 
fect accuracy of the table. It was cal- 
culated from the village church rec- 
ords and verified, as far as their 
memories permitted, by some of the 
village elders. The table shows a very 
high increase of births over deaths 
for that period—about 3.3 times.” 


*This means an average natural increase 
of about 12 per 1000 population for the 
period 1870-1909. Compare this rate with 
the following rates (1908-12): Austria, 


previous periods) the map may be 
condensed into the following table 
(II) : 

It will be observed that the village 
population has increased steadily and 
rapidly until the period 1890-1900, 
when the peak was reached—between 
1,200 and 1,400 people. For the past 
fifty years, the population has re- 
mained stagnant or has shown a 
slight decrease. The village resources 
could support that number and no 
more. The surplus was taken care of 
by emigration. 

10.7; Belgium, 7.8; France, 0.9; Ireland, 
6.3; Russia, 16.7; England, 11.0; See 
Thompson, Warren §S., Population Problems, 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, N. Y., 1930. 
pp. 215-217. 
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The lure of cash: At the beginning 
of this period under consideration 
(1890-1939) cash was becoming more 
and more significant in value—as a 
new form of prestige and as a means 
for the satisfaction of newly arising 
needs. People became conscious of it 
and began to search for ways of get- 
ting hold of it. America supplied the 
best answer for the new quest. Stories 
about that wonderful new country, 
where gold could be had for the ask- 
ing, reached the village and stirred 
the imagination of a few adventurous 
souls. They sailed away, they sent 
gold back and then returned home 
with more gold. The ball started roll- 
ing, gathering size and momentum 
during the past fifty years. 

Influence of the American Mission: 
When the missionaries began their 
activities in Bishmizzeen and other 
villages, they had no idea that, in the 
course of time, their message was 
going to enhance the emigration 
movement of the area. They taught 
the people English, thus making it 
easier for them to enter the U. S. A. 
and get hold of its coveted gold. 
Through the school curriculum and 
their religious message, they offered 
the people the elements of a new cul- 
ture and led them to identify them- 
selves with it. That identification gave 
additional impetus to the emigration 
movement. The following extracts 
from the early mission reports will 
serve to throw further light upon the 
emigration movement. 

“In the centennial year of 1876, 
Syria discovered America. Since that 
time, reports of the wealth and gen- 


eral gullibility of the American people 
have been spread through the Maron- 
ite region of the Lebanon. In some 
districts, the excitement may be com- 
pared to the gold rush fever period 
of California and Australia... .” 

“The American fever has touched 
us at a few points. In the spring, our 
teachers at Anfeh and Batroon re- 
signed. After some delay, one of them 
went to America. The other wished to 
go, but discovered he could not do 
so. The leading member of the church 

. also went to America, having 
shared his cash possessions of 70 
“Liras” (gold pound) with his wife, 
leaving her 3 and taking the rest with 
— 

Escape from cultural control: It is 
obvious that every culture, in order 
to maintain its specific organization, 
has to establish and exercise a certain 
degree of social control over the be- 
havior of the group members. It 
seems that, no matter how harmoni- 
ously integrated that organization 
may be, as long as social control ex- 
ists, some of the individuals con- 
cerned have to suffer from a certain 
degree of frustration. This seems to 
be the inevitable price any cultural 
group has to pay for the attainment 
of group solidarity and continuity. 

In the case of Bishmizzeen, social 
control has never assumed an extreme 
character, and individual frustration 
has never been an acute problem. 
Before the American World (the 
world of free individualism) was dis- 
covered by Bishmizzeen, those frus- 





*Reports of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, Beirut, Lebanon, 1884 and 1889. 
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trated individuals had to face the 
issue and put up with the stringent 
situation, in accordance with the dic- 
tates of the village culture. When 
America was “discovered,” an outlet, 
an escape was provided, and many a 
frustrated individual took up the 
newly offered chance. 


Extent of Emigration 


Emigration to foreign countries: 
Prior to 1880, not a single individual 
had ever emigrated from the village 
to the outside, either within the coun- 
try or to a foreign country. Bishmiz- 
zeen constituted the world of the vil- 
lage group. Even mobility was highly 
restricted. Visits to neighboring vil- 
lages were very infrequent. A few 
used to take occasional trips to the 
town of Tripoli, and still a fewer num- 
ber had been to Beirut. Occasionally 
some adventurous souls would take a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem or a cattle 
trading trip to Egypt. One of the old 
village songs, aiming at the praise of 
a husband’s valor, begins with the 
following line: “Your husband, oh 
beautiful one, has gone to Damascus 
and come back, alone.” Damascus is 
about 100 miles from Bishmizzeen. 

In 1884 the first young man from 
Bishmizzeen emigrated to a foreign 
country. Others followed, and the 


number increased, year after year, 
first to the U. S. A., then to the four 
corners of the world. The following 
table (III) shows the geographical 
distribution of the 
emigrants. 


Bishmizzeen 


TABLE III. NUMBER OF EMIGRANTS FROM 
THE VILLAGE OF BISHMIZZEEN, NORTH 
LEBANON, TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 








1880-1939 

Country Number of emigrants 
U. S. A. 198 
Argentina 125 
Australia 54 
Brazil 43 
Mexico 13 
Jamaica 10 
Egypt 7 
West Africa 7 
Paraguay 5 
Dominicana 5 
Iraq 3 
Canada 2 
Panama 2 
Other 9 

TOTAL 487 





The following table (IV) shows 
the trend of emigration from Bish- 
mizzeen to various foreign countries 
by periods of five years each. 


TABLE IV. THE TREND OF EMIGRATION 
FROM THE VILLAGE OF BISHMIZZEEN, 
NorRTH LEBANON, TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
BETWEEN 1884 AND 1939 (AVERAGE TOTAL 
VILLAGE POPULATION FOR THE PERIOD, 
ABOUT 1270) 








NUMBER 

Period Male Female Total 
1700-1880 ; wi 
1880-1884 1 1 
1885-1889 6 6 
1890-1894 9 4 13 
1895-1899 23 15 38 
1900-1904 49 18 67 
1905-1909 45 23 68 
1910-1914 38 27 65 
1915-1919 8 5 13 
1920-1924 58 45 103 
1925-1929 37 40 77 
1930-1934 8 11 19 
1935-1939 12 5 17 

TOTAL 294 193 487 





It will be observed that for the first 
ten or fifteen years, emigration moved 
slowly. The people were not yet sure 
of the fruits of emigration. After 
that initial period of hesitation, a 
rapid increase in the number of emi- 
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grants began to take place. During 
the period 1915-1919, a sharp drop 
occurred, due to the restrictions of 
the first World War. A similar drop 
occurred again during the period 
1930-1934, and continued through the 
last period 1935-1939. The two causes 
responsible for this last drop were the 
world depression of 1929 (which led 
foreign countries to restrict immigra- 
tion) and the appearance of a new 
trend of emigration—from the village 
to other parts of the country—as will 
be discussed below. 

Emigration to other parts of the 
country: Emigration within the coun- 
try may be divided into two distinct 
types—permanent and _ temporary. 
The former covers those cases when 
the emigrants made their permanent 
residence in other parts of the coun- 
try. The following table (V) indicates 


TABLE V. EMIGRATION FROM THE VILLAGE 
OF BISHMIZZEEN, NORTH LEBANON TO 
OTHER PLACES WITHIN THE COUNTRY, 
1890-1939 (AVERAGE TOTAL VILLAGE Pop- 
ULATION FOR THE PERIOD ABOUT 1270) 








NUMBER 

Year Male Female Total 
1890 1 1 2 
1925 1 1 2 
1929 1 1 2 
1933 2 6 8 
1935 5 4 9 

TOTAL 10 13 23 





to what extent this type of emigra- 
tion took place. (It must be pointed 
out that the figures of this and the 
previous table include only those emi- 
grants who were born or established 
in the village and who migrated from 
it. The figures do not include those 
who were born and grew up in the 
adopted countries.) 


The second type, or temporary 
emigration, refers to a unique phe- 
nomenon which has recently occurred 
in the village. With the development 
of modern means of communication, 
a relatively large number of people 
(89 men and 73 women, or about 13.5 
per cent of the total population) now 
migrate to other parts of the country 
(chiefly Tripoli and Beirut) where 
they engage in business, hold jobs or 
go to schools for nine months of the 
year, and come back to live in Bish- 
mizzeen during the summer. 


Illustrative Extracts from Personal 
Letters 

In the course of his study in the 
village, the writer was fortunate in 
being able to examine about 100 let- 
ters written by emigrants to their 
people back home. Usually, the vil- 
lage people destroy such letters, and 
the writer had not expected to find 
any left in the village. The letters 
studied cover almost the whole of the 
emigration period, 1890-1939. The 
items they contain give first hand in- 
formation of what was happening to 
the emigrants and to the village or- 
ganization under the influence of emi- 
gration. The following are illustrative 
extracts from these letters: 

1. From M. E. Deeb to a distant 
relative, M. Y. Elias; on the way to 
Argentina, dated June 7th, 1897. 

“... When we reached Kaferhata 
(village on way to Beirut) we stopped 
at the spring. There we met K. Milky, 
his sons and M. Habib, who were 
leaving for America too. ... At 
Beirut, we were betrayed by these 
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friends. . . . We were made to pay 
seven gold pounds and a half for the 
ticket, while they paid five or six 
each. Never mind! Providence will re- 
ward them with what they deserve. 
. . . Please let us know about the 
health of your children and their 
mother, and about our son Deeb and 
his mother. Also, let us know how 
was the olive crop and how was the 
wall case settled. .. .” (Stone walls 
are used as fences between pieces of 
land property, and have often been 
the cause of minor disputes in the 
village). 

2. Same as above; dated March 
14th, 1899. 

“ ...As regards L. Milky, he has 
sent me two letters so far, asking 
for the amount I owe him. I wonder 
what has happened to the man! Is he 
in such a great need, or is he afraid 
that I shall not pay him back the 
amount? Please do your,best to settle 
the affair, and I shall send you the 
money soon. . . . Business is bad in 
this country at present, and I have 
opened a new store which needs all 
of my cash money... . Dear brother, 
please tell me about the house and 
our land property, also let me know 
what happened to the fig tree which 
I planted near the fence wall... .” 

3. From M. Sarkis to his mother; 
Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 29th, 1900. 

“_.. Tell me how much it has cost 
you to plant the new orchard, and I 
shall send you the amount... . Is it 
true that my brother wants to sell 
his share of the land? If so, let me 
know how much is the amount, and 
I shall send it to you; then you will 


transfer his share to my name... . 
Tell me the truth about the whole 
situation and stop writing each time 
differently. .. .” 

4. From above mother to her son; 
Dated Dec. Ist, 1902. 

“|. . May God grant you health 
and happiness, with your two sisters, 
of whom I think day and night. So 
far I have received from you 16 
pounds, then 14 pounds and lately 6 
pounds. ... Tell your sister Deebeh 
that her children are doing very well. 
I have sent her a small bunch of the 
hair of each child. My only request 
from you, my son, is to take care of 
your two sisters and be generous in 
sending us enough money; May God 
bless you. We have bought for you 
the olive orchard. If you have an 
extra amount now, send it, and we 
shall buy more land for you... .” 

5. From M. E. Deeb to M. Y. Elias, 
Santiago, Argentina; dated July 25th, 
1903. 

" . The anxiety you express 
about your son Selim has disturbed 
me a great deal. . . . Please be sure 
that he is working with me in the 
store as a son and not as a servant, 
as you say you were told by some of 
our people. Those are people of gossip 
and jealousy, who want to sow the 
seeds of dispute between us... . In 
the name of the love and friendship 
between us, I assure you that I love 
your son Selim more than my own 
children. . . . The coming long years 
will prove this to you, and God will 
reveal the truth... .” 

6. From Y. M. Elias to his father: 
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Santiago, Argentina; dated Oct. 
22nd, 1904. 

“ -.. IL have previously written you 
that my aunt wants me to marry her 
daughter, Miriana. I see that this is 
a good match. She is nice and well 
educated, and I don’t believe there is 
any better girl back in our village. 
But your consent is my primary con- 
cern, and I beg of you not to deny me 
this request, for Miriana is a gem...” 

7. From three sons to their father, 
N. B. Nejjar, back home; Burraga, 
Australia, dated Dec. 23rd, 1905. 

“ | .. Two weeks ago, we sent you 
a check for 50 pounds. . . . Our dear 
father, we have to remark about the 
way you write to us, and that it 
should not be so. Your letters contain 
many statements in which you ad- 
dress us and praise us in such a way, 
as if we were the masters and you 
the follower. There is no need for this 
at all, and our financial success should 
not change the relationship between 
us. We are your sons and shall always 
be obedient to you and do all we can 
to serve you. ... Write us as father 
and master, who orders his servants 
to do their duty towards him... .” 

8. From M. Sarkis to his relative 
I. T. Elias; Cleveland, Ohio; dated 
March 20th, 1913. 

“ ... Please forgive the manner 
in which I wrote you last, doubting 
your honesty in handling money I 
sent you for my mother and the 
family. It was all the fault of my 
sister who sent me false news and 
made me write to you as I did. I know 
now that she was after her selfish 


ends. May God never bless such a 
SS ota 

9. From H. to his relative, I. T. 
Elias; Penna., August 6th, 1914. 

“.. Ihave sent you a telegram to 
foreclose the land property of N. (a 
fellow emigrant). He has refused to 
pay me what he owes me or to give 
me a mortgage on his land in the vil- 
lage. Then he resorted to a mean and 
immoral trick. He instigated his wife 
to bring a case against me in the 
courts, accusing me of assulting her. 
He did that with the hope of getting 
much money out of me... . Don’t pay 
much attention to the newspapers 
cuttings (referring to the case) that 
I understand some of our jealous and 
mean people here have sent to the 
village. In this country, all things, 
little and big, are written up in papers, 
and nobody pays much attention to 
them. .. . Later, N. discontinued the 
prosecution of the case and came over 
with some of my friends and begged 
my pardon... .” | 

10. From 8S. M. Huleihel (middle 
aged woman) to her relative, I. T. 
Elias, U. S. A., April 3rd, 1919. 

“ ... The news of my son’s death 
has broken my heart and my life. I 
don’t know what to think or say. He 
was my only child. I brought him up 
until he was married, and then pre- 
vented him from sailing to America, 
as I did not want to expose him to 
any danger. I sailed away in his place, 
and have been laboring for years to 
gather some money, on which his 
children could grow up comfortably. 
.. . He is gone now, and his child is 
the only one left for me. Please pay 
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attention to the child and his mother; 
give them all they need, until I come 

11. From M. Y. Elias to his wife; 
Argentina, Feb. 2nd, 1920. 

“ |. . Within two months, our son 
Selim will leave for home, so as to get 
married in the village and bring back 
all of you with him. Come with him 
to this country which is our new 
home and which gives us honey and 
milk. . . . Bring with you the fol- 
lowing: (1) three fig seedlings (2) 
two grapevine seedlings 3) one red 
and one white hawthorne seedling (4) 
hindbane seeds (5) some “Arak” 
(local drink) (6) some olive oil. ... 
Forget all about our property in the 
village. Let our relatives take care 
of it. Upon your arrival here, you will 
see that we own as much land as the 
whole village of Bishmizzeen. .. .” 
(Subsequently, the whole family left, 
father, mother, three sons and three 
daughters.) 

12. From S. Nejjar to her relative; 
Icano, Argentina, March 7th, 1923. 

“ ...I1 shall send you enough 
money to buy back all the pieces of 
land that used to belong to my late 
husband. You know I am not making 
of this a business affair for profit. I 
am doing this only because I want to 
keep alive the memory of my husband 
and ancestors who used to own that 
land. I want our son to inherit the 
ee 


The Village Organization Is Shaken 
And New Adjustments Are 
Attempted 


Analysis of the above mentioned 
tables, cases and letter extracts seem 


to lead to the following general con- 
clusions concerning the influence of 
emigration upon the social organiza- 
tion of the village: 

1. Social control breaks down: The 
influence of emigration, as a conveni- 
ent escape from social control, has 
been discussed above. It is mentioned 
again, with a view to emphasizing its 
significance. At first, social control 
with its inevitable individual frustra- 
tions—was a factor in the enhance- 
ment of the emigration movement. 
However, once that step was taken, 
emigration began to react upon the 
social organization of the village and 
became a strong factor in the break- 
down of its social control. The church 
and the kinship patterns of behavior 
were no longer adequate for the con- 
trol of the elements in the new situa- 
tion. A state of disorganization was 
the result. 

2. Rise of the village post office as 
an institution: Prior to the emigra- 
tion movement, no regular post office 
existed in the village, and the people 
were not conscious of that institution 
in any significant manner. There was 
no need for it, as very few letters 
were received every month or so. 
With the advent of emigration, the 
situation was completely changed. 
Letters exchanged between the vil- 
lage and abroad became very fre- 
quent and highly significant. Through 
those letters, the ties between the 
emigrants and the folks at home were 
preserved and the flow of cash money 
into the village took place. Two con- 
cepts became highly significant in the 
people’s vocabulary, as a result of 
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that flow of correspondence, “Mak- 
toob” (letter) and “Maktoob Mu- 
sowker” (registered letter). A check 
was always contained in the regis- 
tered letter, and it became the symbol 
of joy and festivities for the family 
group. 

Once or twice a week, the mail 
came to the village. Many hours be- 
fore the arrival of the mail, people 
would assemble in the barber shop 
of Uncle Deeb (for he became the 
uncle of everybody) who was respon- 
sible for the distribution of the mail. 
For hours, before and after mail dis- 
tribution, people would loiter there, 
exchanging the news of their emi- 
grants and having a social time. 
Usually, Uncle Deeb preferred to put 
the registered letters aside and then 
give them in person to the families 
concerned. That was his reward—to 
be a messenger of joy to the people. 
As he went around, he spread the 
news of the registered letters far and 
wide, until everybody began to talk 
about them. 

3. Cash money becomes a supreme 
value in village life: Through the silk 
industry, foreign missions and con- 
tact with the city, cash money, as a 
highly desirable article of value, was 
introduced into the village organiza- 
tion. In order to obtain more of this 
new value, emigrants were lured 
abroad. Through hard or easy work, 
straight or crooked means, they got 
hold of the precious cash and sent it 
back to their people. Without any ex- 
ception, every single one of those let- 
ters mentioned above, referred to 
cash money that had been sent, was 


sent or would be sent to the folks at 
home. Sending the money home had 
a double significance to the emigrants. 
It gave them the satisfaction of liv- 
ing up to the obligation to the kinship 
group and it built for them prestige 
in the home village. At the same time, 
prestige and the satisfaction of lux- 
urious needs were the reward of those 
who received the checks. They could 
buy new things with the money, lend 
it for interest or acquire more land 
with it. 

In a word, emigration was the last 
step with which the village plunged 
into the Western economic system 
and became highly “money con- 
scious.” Some fifteen years ago, one of 
the upstart leaders in Bishmizzeen 
was reminded of the fact that the 
business he was conducting in Tripoli 
and Beirut was not considered as hon- 
est by the village folks. His answer 
was “Once I have a_ substantial 
amount of cash in my pocket, the 
people will forget all about the means 
by which I got the cash.” 

4. Emigrants fail to return to the 
village: At first, emigrants left the 
village, with a view to earning a cer- 
tain amount of cash within a few 
years, and then returning to live in 
the village. The kinship and the com- 
munities ties were still strong, and 
the early emigrants considered the 
village as their true home. Some of 
those early emigrants, about 21, suc- 
ceeded in carrying through the origi- 
nal intention—they came back and 
settled down permanently. The ma- 
jority of those who returned, about 
93, could not stay in the village more 
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than a few months, a year or a few 
years, before emigrating again. Their 
business ties and the new ways of liv- 
ing they had adopted forced them to 
emigrate again. They began to realize 
that they had become partly stran- 
gers to their original culture. 

The great majority of the emi- 
grants, 373, never came back. These 
may be divided roughly into two 
classes—those who failed to come 
back because of their financial failure 
abroad, and those who emigrated 
fairly recently after the community 
ties began to break down. The latter 
did not feel especially attracted tow- 
ard the village. 

Of those who came back to visit, 
a great many of them did so with a 
view to getting married to village 
girls, before settling permanently 
abroad. 

5. The village woman attains eco- 
nomic independence: Cases 10 and 12 
of the above quoted letter extracts 
are clear illustrations of the new ten- 
dency. Among the 193 women, who 
have emigrated, about one-half took 
that step independently. Some of 
them were single, some were widows 
and some left their husbands and 
children at home. Prior to emigration, 
village culture assigned to woman a 
status subordinate to that of man. 
It seems that farm economy demand- 
ed that type of subordination. Emi- 
gration by women severely tested 
that established pattern of behavior. 
Through emigration, the village 


woman was suddenly thrown on her 
own resources. She moved from a 
status of subordination to one of 
dominance. She became the economic 


head of the family, and her cash gave 
her prestige. 

In this respect, the silk industry, 
the education movement, and emigra- 
tion were equally influential. They 
brought about what may be called 
the “emancipation” of woman. How- 
ever, it must be clearly stated that 
that emancipation brought in its wake 
a great deal of cultural conflict and 
social disorganization. Until now, 
people in the village are still confused 
about how to define a situation in 
which a woman is involved. Should 
they define it in terms of the old pat- 
tern of behavior, or in terms of the 
new economic prestige attained by 
woman? Can S. M. Jeha ask his 
wife (who earned the money in 
America and who holds the property 
in her name) to do something for 
him, or must he obey her orders? 
Should the children of C. W. Deek 
look up to their father as the head of 
the family, or to their mother who 
sends them the cash from abroad? 

6. The parent-child status relation- 
ship is broken down: Not only did 
the man-woman status relationship 
undergo a change but also that of the 
parent and child.‘ Most of those who 
emigrated were young men, who had 
always played the role of dependents, 
subject to the authority of the parent 
or grandparent. Emigration put these 
young people on their own, when they 
had to face new situations as inde- 
pendent individuals. At the same 
time, they earned that coveted cash 
and sent it home. The symbol of eco- 
nomic prestige began to shift from 
the land to cash. With that, a corres- 
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ponding shift in the parent-child 
status relationship took place. Again, 
confusion in behavior was the in- 
evitable result. 

In case 3 above, the young emi- 
grant sends his mother much money; 
but at the same time he scolds her 
and orders her to tell him the truth 
about her financial situation. 

In case 6, we see the young man 
still living up to the old standards by 
consulting his father about the girl 
he intends to marry. However, some 
twenty years later, that same young 
man deserted and completely neglect- 
ed his parents and kinship group. 

Case 7 is another illuminating illus- 
tration. The three young men are be- 
wildered by the new status assumed 
by their father! They urge him to 
continue playing the role of the fami- 
ly head and master, while he insists 
on giving that to them, because of 
their financial prestige! 

7. Other indications of disorgani- 
zation: Case 1 shows how the co- 
operative background of the five or 
six emigrants was shattered by the 
elements of the new situation. Some 
of them were able to get tickets at 
the rate of five pounds a ticket, while 
the others had to pay seven and a half 
for a ticket. The latter felt betrayed 
by and estranged from their com- 
panions. 

Case 2 shows how the emigrant be- 
came indignant over the fact that a 
friend at home wrote the emigrant 
insisting that he should pay back his 
debt. The emigrant cannot reconcile 
this attitude with his conception of 
village friendship. 


Case 5 clearly shows the conflict 
between the role of a village friend or 
a kinship member and that of a profit- 
seeking man. The older emigrant is 
torn between the two roles. Should he 
share his business with the son of his 
friend and relative as they used to 
share back home, or should he keep 
the boy in the store as a simple 
worker? At home, the son’s father is 
bewildered, and his faith in people 
and life is shaken. 

Case 8 shows the confusion and 
conflict in the behavior of the emi- 
grant. His sister had instigated him 
against their relative, accusing him 
of mishandling the money that had 
been sent by the brother. The emi- 
grant writes a scolding letter to the 
relative, then sends an apology, turn- 
ing his wrath against his sister. 

Case 9 shows the conflict between 
two cultures, the culture of the new 
country and the one imported by the 
emigrants. N. borrows money from H. 
and fails to pay it back. H. strikes 
back according to the pattern of the 
new culture—debts must be paid. He 
sends a telegram to a relative of both 
urging foreclosure of N’s land. (The 
reader may imagine the influence of 
such a telegram descending upon the 
little quiet village of Bishmizzeen.) 
N. strikes back by accusing H. of 
assaulting his (N’s) wife and taking 
the case to the court, demanding fi- 
nancial indemnity. That was the most 
extreme departure from the village 
mores. It meant that N. was selling 
his wife’s honor for money. 
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This and several similar scandals 
engaged the attention and gossip of 
the village for years. They went far 


in shaking the foundations of the vil- 
lage patterns of behavior. 
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Notes 
Edited by Paul H. Landis 


GEMEINSCHAFT AND GESELLSCHAFT IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


Professor Heberle’s article in the Sep- 
tember, 1941 Rural Sociology, “The Appli- 
cation of Fundamental Concepts in Rural 
Community Studies,” is an example of a 
type of writing too rare in sociology. He 
analyzes a number of empirical studies, 
applies sociological theory to them, and 
draws further suggestions for empirical re- 
search within what he believes to be a 
“fundamental” theoretical framework. 

Just because such a divorce of theory 
from sterile studies is too seldom seen it 
may be worth while to underline certain im- 
plications in the article and comment on 
other statements Professor Heberle makes. 

The writer was born in a community 
which for more than a century after its 
founding in 1741, was perhaps as perfect 
an illustration of gemeinschaft as could be 
found. Various compounds of gemein, such 
as gemeinhaus, were current within its Eng- 
lish vocabulary well into the 1910s. They 
have since disappeared. 

In” 1860 the “progressives” incorporated 
the village, the prohibition against any but 
members of the founding group holding 
property was removed, strategic location 
brought four railroads, a little iron foundry 
grew in 80 years to be one of the nation’s 
largest steel companies, the foreign born 
poured in. The original group today makes 
up perhaps 5 per cent of the population, 
measured by the ratio of its church member- 
ship to total inhabitants. It exerts a dispro- 
portionate influence on a number of aspects 
of the cultural and social life ofthe city but 
the group itself has been diluted and the 
church rolls no longer betray a single racial 
origin. 

This illustration suggests that perhaps 
Professor Heberle’s qualifications of the 
utility of the gemeinschaft and gesellschaft 
concepts in empirical research are among 
the wisest observations in his article. To 


call a social group either one or the other 
he says “can only mean an approximation 
of the empirical phenomenon to the concept” 
(p. 206) which is another way of saying 
that the theory only partially fits the facts.! 
Again (p. 209) he writes, “no gesellschaft 
can exist empirically without a foundation 
in some sort of gemeinschaft.” 

It is equally true that as change from the 
impact of non-local social forces occurs 
shifts in natural relationships will emerge 
even in communities such as Professor 
Heberle selects as the purest illustrations of 
gemeinschaft, just as they did in the writer’s 
home community. The market town of the 
Orient and its function introduces gesell- 
schaft behavior rapidly into outlying kin- 
ship villages and the results on family life 
have been authentically fictionalized in 
Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth and Sons. 
Even sectarian groups like the Amish in 
Pennsylvania are less illustrative of gemein- 
schaft than they were a generation ago. A 
small but slowly increasing proportion of 
their youth refuse to acknowledge the form- 
erly unquestioned mores of the group. The 
1950s may well become an extremely critical 
decade for the Amish and an extremely in- 
teresting laboratory test of some of Ténnies’ 
theories. 

There seems to be an implicit assumption 
of an absence of interest as a motivating 
factor in certain gemeinschaft relationships 
noted by Heberle. The communal wood-lot 
in some New England towns clearly arose 
not as “a brake on self interest” but as the 
most socially efficient way of meeting a 
common need. Certainly some irrigation 
projects the writer has studied were de- 
veloped and “put over” from a purely self- 


In a sense, of course, this is all that can 
be said of the relation of any scientific 
theory to the empirical data it seeks to ex- 
plain, interpret or rationalize. 
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interest point of view, “rationally thought 
out creations.” (pp. 207-208) 

Indeed this could be argued even for some 
of the communal societies of the South Sea 
Islands, which Ténnies might have taken as 
illustrative of his theories. The mores of 
these groups and the social inventions by 
which they effected desired changes have 
had as large an element of self-interest as 
of “the spirit of brotherhood.’”? These be- 
haviors developed because they fitted the 
situation. Neither Ténnies nor Heberle 
answer the legitimate consideration that the 
alleged “brake on self interest” in which 
“each social rank has its custom determined 
functions, rights and duties” may in effect 
be the skillful manipulation of those in the 
top social ranks to maintain their existing 
status and privileges. Anthropological liter- 
ature is replete with data illustrating the 
possibility of such an interpretation. 

It should be recalled that the earliest 
rural _ sociologists, without benefit of 
Ténnies, constantly used terms descriptive 
of community, which if employed today 
would be said to show his influence. Warren 
Wilson’s definition of the community in 1911 
as “the team haul” is well remembered be- 
cause it is easy. Not so well known is his 
extended discussion of the community in 
terms of its “expression” of itself, as defined 
in its activities and functions and especially 
in “personal and social relations, and vital 
experiences.”’ Forgotten, also, and curiously 
in view of the rural relief needs of the 
1930s, is Wilson’s brilliant application of the 
theory of marginal utility to the com- 
munity. Sims in his, The Rural Com- 
munity’ has a similar approach. The her- 
itage of our own science as developed by 


*In American Samoa the outreach and 
degree of use of the money economy can be 
ecologically determined with a high degree 
of accuracy though Polynesian social values 
show only slow change. Detribalisation is 
not a serious problem as in Africa. 


*Wilson, Warren H. The Evolution of the 
Country Community, Chapter VII (Boston, 
1923). The theory outlined by Wilson in this 
book was also stated theoretically and docu- 
mented in his Quaker Hill published in 1911. 


Americans contains much that Ténnies 
would accept and states it in terms of our 
national locale. So some of their successors 
recognized the special forces of religious, 
racial and other gemeinschaft ties as the 
integrating factors of neighborhoods and 
communities. 

If one cares to apply or better translate 
the Ténnian theory into other terms it 
would be possible to argue in over-simplified 
terms somewhat on this wise: 

The earliest settlements in the United 
States, perforce rural, were or approached 
“true” communities (gemeinschaften). Some 
such still remain in the more primitive areas 
of the United States. With the develop- 
ment of commercial agriculture new and 
different relationships developed. Farmers 
became more dependent on their village 
center, and more vulnerable to exploitation 
by it. The coming of the automobile offered 
freedom from such danger, forced villagers 
to have more regard for those in their area 
of service. But it also brought new relation- 
ships which as time went on bound people 
more closely together through social con- 
tacts making possible the concept of the 
rural community as a reality. 

This Professor Heberle seems to me to 
say in other words (p. 213) which simply 
suggests again that gesellschaft relation- 
ships help move toward gemeinschaft. It is 
true that economic service areas are more 
indefinite than formerly, but this is not 
true, often less true, in those village-country 
relationships which are more personal and 
take place in such institutions as church, 
school, social group. 

It is for this reason, and the illustrations 
used fortify the contention, that the writer 


‘Ibid., Chapter VIII. 

*Scribners, New York, 1920. 

*Cf. Loomis, Informal Groupings in a 
Spanish-American Village Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, 1941, mimeographed. 
But note that even here he selected the one 
community where sharp conflicts for fa- 
miliar prestige and leadership had been 
eliminated. Indeed, Ténnies and his disciples 
to date may be legitimately criticized for all 
but ignoring the significance of conflict sit- 
uations in gemeinschaft instances. 
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believes that perhaps one of the most prac- 
tical contributions of Ténnies to American 
rural sociology is that which Professor 
Heberle, by design, passes over (p. 209, foot- 
note 12), namely the idea that social change 
is a process, almost cyclical, going from 
gemeinschaft to gesellschaft to “a synthesis 
in a higher form of community.” In addition 
to the research problems Professor Heberle 
points out, it might be interesting to attempt 
the construction of a scale to apply to 
aggregates of people that would locate them 
as associated somewhere between a single- 
willed relationship, gesellschaft and gemein- 
schaft. The writer suspects that some of the 
studies of Loomis and Lundberg in apply- 
ing the Moreno technique to patterns of 
social relationships, could with some adapta- 
tion and additions contribute to this end.7 
If this should ever be done, and even if it 
isn’t, it is to be hoped that the concepts 
which Professor Heberle argues are funda- 
mental in community studies may be stated 
in fitting, understandable English equiva- 
lents. It is true kindergarten and sauerkraut 
(p. 204, footnote 2) have been incorporated 
into the American language but they stand 
for very definite things. They were brought 
here by German immigrant groups. Sauer- 
kraut, for instance, represented a culinary 
technique in the use of cabbage, new to the 
neighbors of these pre-revolutionary immi- 
grants. The use of the word spread with the 
imitation of the technique. One could almost 
write a time table of the diffusion of both. 
It is contrary to the experience of the 
sociology of language to expect the terms 
gemeinschaft and gesellschaft to catch on 
except among a small number of initiated. 
More important, if these two words, if 


‘It is also possible that a further testin 
of Ténnies’ theories by empirical researc 
will reveal them to be less and not more 
valuable than some of his disciples would 
now grant, especially as applied to urban 
society. From the practical point of view— 
which can never be long forgotten in rural 


sociology—that sound offspring of the mar- 
riage of the theory and empirical research 
represented by Man in the “Cut-Over,” (by 
George Hill and Ronald Smith, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, University of 
Wisconsin Research Bulletin, 
may be more fruitful. 


139, 1941) 


the theories of Ténnies, are to be taken “as 
the very fundament in rural community 
studies” they must be functional, not merely 
descriptive. To be functional they must ex- 
plain change in community structure and 
organization. Even as descriptive terms 
they are not clearly defined by Heberle. 
“Rational” (self-interest or economic?) cal- 
culation seems to be distinctive of gesell- 
schaft social organization. But close analysis 
of many communities used as illustrative of 
gemeinschaft communities would reveal 
similar, though possibly less explicit or 
consciously recognized “rational” traits. 

Further, the identification of gemein- 
schaft with self-sufficiency should give 
pause. It is suggestive of a nostalgic yearn- 
ing for a “golden,” stable past wherein men 
react with each other on a plane of high 
ethical and spiritual values rather than in 
terms of material or prestige objectives. 
Societies have usually made place for both 
types of values but the higher ones gain 
ascendancy, when they do, as they prove the 
better able to attain the ends men greatly 
desire. The Ténnian theories will become 
truly fundamental when and if the syn- 
thesis of varied social relationships emerges 
in “a higher form of community.” 

EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. 

Columbia University. 


REJOINDER 


I perfectly agree with Professor Brun- 
ner’s preference for pure and simple Eng- 
lish in sociological writing. However, the 
purpose of my paper, which was to discuss 
the applicability of Ténnies’ theory, made it 
almost imperative to retain the German 
words for Ténnies’ basic concepts. This 
practice is of course quite common in science 
(e.g. “Gestalt” in psychology) whenever a 
translation would result in confusion. The 
various and rather vague connotations of 
the word “community” have, in my opinion, 
permitted a great deal of loose thought. It 
is especialy odd that the word “community” 
means both a grouping in space and a 
specific kind of social structure or interre- 
latedness. The German language has the 
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word Gemeinde for the first, Gemeinschaft 
for the second meaning. 

Now it seems to me that the pioneers in 
rural community studies, although they gave 
excellent descriptions of their subject mat- 
ter, did not distinguish conceptually between 
various “types” of rural communities. Fur- 
ther, they tended to focus their attention on 
the society-like (gesellschaftliche) rather 
than the community-like (gemeinschaft- 
liche) elements. This was natural since, as 
Professor Brunner points out, they thought 
in terms of the “national locale.” Some also, 
I believe, took for granted that the “service” 
and “trade” relations between farmers and 
villagers resulted in a community (gemein- 


schaft) while, to me at least, the relatively — 


society-like (gesellschaftliche) character of 
most of those farm-village relations is quite 
evident. 

Professor Brunner seems to think that 
Ténnies’ picture of “community” (gemein- 
schaft) is somewhat too rosy, in that the 
phenomena of power and of conflicting in- 
terests are underrated. I hope to discuss 
this point and some other questions raised 
by Professor Brunner in the next issue of 
this journal. Here I can merely refer the 
reader to those sections of Gemeinschaft 


und Gesellschaft dealing with the forms of 
authority in a community (Gemeinschaft), 
where also the abuses of power and the 
resulting possibilities of conflict are men- 
tioned. 

The purpose of theoretical type concepts 
of the kind under discussion is not to 
classify empirical groups in two categories, 
but to discern their sociologically essential 
characteristics, some of which may lend 
themselves to “measurement” as Professor 
Brunner suggests. This of course requires 
familiarity not merely with some definition 
of the concepts (such definitions are likely 
to be inadequate) but with the entire sys- 
tem of theory of which the concepts are 
merely the final condensation (compare my 
paper, p. 212 and footnote 24). Further- 
more, any sociological theory will neces- 
sarily bear the imprint of the period and 
society in which it was conceived. It cannot 
be anything but an interpretation of the 
past and present in terms of experience. 
Nevertheless, even a theory which needs 
modification seems to me better than no 
theory at all. 

RuDOLF HEBERLE. 


Louisiana State University. 


THE ENLARGING RURAL COMMUNITY 


Old concepts become stumbling blocks to 
human progress. Customs, laws, organiza- 
tions either must be changed to meet new 
conditions in a changing social environment 
or must be discarded entirely. So it is with 
definitions. Either they must be understood 
to refer to changed situations or new terms 
must be invented to meet a radically altered 
situation. 

Today the inherited definition of the rural 
community is positively inhibiting rural in- 
terest in the broader contacts of rural life. 
The earlier concept of a rural community 
included a vaguely and indefinitely bounded 
physical area supposed to be occupied by 
people who had more or less common in- 
terests. Many definitions have been written, 
but two or three will indicate the trend of 
thinking. Kenyon L. Butterfield, a pioneer 


in rural sociology, wrote in 1919, “The core 
of the community idea, then—as applied to 
rural life is that we must make the com- 
munity as a unit, an entity, a thing the 
point of departure in all our thinking about 
the rural problem and, in its local applica- 
tion, the direct aim of all organized efforts 
for improvement or redirection. The build- 
ing of real, local farm communities is per- 
haps the main task in creating an adequate 
rural civilization.”! 

The spatial or territorial idea of the com- 
munity was accepted also by E. L. Morgan? 


‘Kenyon L. Butterfield, The Farmer and 
the New Day, N. Y.: MacMillan, 1919, p. 
143. 

*E. L. Morgan, “Mobilizing the Rural 
Community,” Mass. Agr. Col. Ext. Bul. 23, 
1918, p. 9. 
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in his attempt to differentiate between the 
neighborhood and the community. He said, 
“T wish to emphasize one point very 
strongly. We must not confuse a ‘com- 
munity’ with a ‘neighborhood.’ A neighbor- 
hood is simply a group of families living 
near together. The neighborhood can do a 
great many things but it is not a com- 
munity. A true community is a social group 
that is more or less self-sufficing. It is big 
enough to have its own centers of interest: 
—its trading center, its social center, its 
own church, its own school house, its own 
Grange, its own library and to possess such 
other institutions as the people of the com- 
munity need. A community is the smallest 
unit that will hold together.” 

The present writer in his earlier discus- 
sions on rural life did not attempt a clear 
definition of a rural community. He was 
conscious of the difficulties in attempting to 
establish precise territorial boundaries for 
communities but accepted the desirability of 
doing so, if possible. He has never agreed to 
the importance of differentiating between 
a “community” and a “neighborhood” be- 
cause the difference is simply one of degree 
instead of functions. 

That the territorial idea of the rural com- 
munity persists is indicated by the state- 
ment of Dwight Sanderson and Robert 
Polson in their publication Rural Com- 
munity Organization (1939, p. 50.). They 
write, “A rural community is that form of 
association maintained between the people 
and between their institutions, in a local 
area in which they live on dispersed farm- 
steads and in a village which is the center 
of their common activities.” 

The present situation in rural life calls 
for a change in traditional definitions and 
stress on possible objectives for progress. 
The change needed is from a territorial or 
spatial definition of a community to a 
functional one. Those who have tried to 


formulate spatial definitions of communities 
have been, as is indicated by the wording of 
their statements, conscious of the impos- 
sibility of forming accurate community 
boundaries. A lack of uniformity has always 
been found in boundaries of educational, 
economic, social, political, and other inter- 


ests. The best that could be done was to 
make lines that would roughly bound the 
majority of the principal local groupings on 
an interest basis. Consequently the thesis is 
now proposed that attempts at territorial 
community set-ups are illogical and in some 
ways definitely handicap true rural prog- 
ress. The boundaries are inconstant and 
vary from year to year with the changing 
interests of the people. The rural family, 
having a biological basis, is fairly constant. 
The smallest community in the territorial 
sense, that is, the neighborhood, is also gen- 
erally quite constant. Even though people in 
the next farm home are not liked and may 
be avoided, they are recognized as being in 
the neighborhood. But beyond these primary 
groupings consciousness of community in 
the territorial sense is apparently disap- 
pearing in the country as it has in the city. 

A functional definition of the community 
is not spatial but is based on fundamental 
human interests. In its simplest terms a 
community consists of a group of two or 
more persons who have one or more inter- 
ests in common; who may be conscious of 
this community of interest; and who may, 
on occasion, cooperate in the attainment of 
common objectives. 

If the above definition is accepted, some 
results desired by many professional con- 
servers and advancers of rural welfare will 
be more easily attained. Instead of working 
to improve a complex and somewhat vague 
spatial rural community as a whole, atten- 
tion will be given to the satisfaction of 
specific human interests. This plan of work 
brings the leader into harmony with the 
way human beings respond to stimuli. 

Welfare workers have usually found it 
difficult to get popular response to general 
community improvement ideals. When meet- 
ings are called to consider community im- 
provement, in general the response is small. 
But if the subject is one of poultry market- 
ing or improvement of canning methods or 
how to deal with hog cholera, those inter- 
ested will come a long way. The question is 
whether, after all, the people and the 
workers are not both right in centralizing 
attention on particular interests rather than 
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on a vague areal community which, in fact, 
does not exist. 

The attempt to divide the country into 
definite areal units for organization pur- 
poses may be justified on grounds of con- 
venience in getting people together to con- 
sider local, State, national or world-wide 
community problems. This may be true even 
though people no longer tend to work to- 
gether as individual personalities bound to- 
gether territorially but do congregate 
around some common interest. The anthro- 
pologist may have closer associations with 
another of his kind three thousand miles 
away than he does with his next door neigh- 
bor. The dairyman, the apple grower, and 
the truck gardener each seeks those with 
interests similar to his own. Each has his 
functional community contacts limited only 
by the residence of those of similar inter- 
ests. The recognition of this principle does 
away with the unscientific attempt to draw 
boundaries around interests when _ the 
spatial scope of human interests is as varied 
as the different interests persons have. 

The older definitions of the rural com- 
munity, which have been shown to be ac- 
cepted by some present-day authors, fail to 
take into account the rapid shift in im- 
portance from local functional communities 
to those of State, national and world wide 
scope. A few illustrations will indicate the 
shift that has been taking place. 

Educational support is passing from the 
local unit to the State and in some forms to 
the nation. Local religious activities are 
intimately related to national and world- 
wide organizations. Road improvement and 
other types of development of resources are 
now largely financed out of State and Fed- 
eral funds. State police have become com- 
mon. Health care is becoming a State and 
national function. State medicine is being 
widely discussed. Relief has become a Fed- 
eral function. Policies as to national tariffs 
and other international relations may bring 
happiness and prosperity to rural homes or 
may plunge rural families into despair. The 
truth is that local interests are dwindling, 
comparatively, to conditions related to im- 
mediate family and neighborhood relation- 
ships. 


The shift in importance from local to 
national and world-wide communities does 
not indicate that local meetings should not 
be held. Neighborhood groups, either as in- 
dependent organizations, farmers’ organiza- 
tions or as subgroups of the church, may 
become local media through which the 
larger interest communities may function, 
while at the same time giving attention to 
local interests. Instead of being one areal 
community there will be as many com- 
munities functioning through local organiza- 
tions as there are interests to be considered. 
The functional process of action will take 
precedence over the less scientific attempt 
at territorial or spatial community boun- 
daries. Both organization and function will 
be brought into harmony with fundamental 
principles of biology, psychology and 
sociology. 

During recent years, in the movement to 
develop discussion groups as a means of 
strengthening the bases for more effective 
participation in civic affairs on the part of 
rural folk, the Department of Agriculture 
and the Extension Service in the several 
States have repeatedly been met with the 
suggestion that problems to be discussed 
should be local. The term “local” referred 
primarily to those simple problems of the 
farm, the home or of living together in 
neighborhoods that were supposed to be the 
prime interest of farmers and their wives. 
The prevalence of this concept implies a 
misconception of what farmers are really 
interested in. They have become world cit- 
izens so far as their thinking is concerned. 
They realize that control of their economic 
environment requires coordinated State and 
national action, either through private co- 
operation or State and Federal legislation. 
In many cases, they want to discuss the 
topics that are being presented in the press 
and over the radio. While consideration of 
purely local problems should continue to be 
encouraged, much more stress should be 
placed on those interests found in the na- 
tional and world-wide community contacts 
of the present day. Where farm families 
have not yet become conscious of these 
larger problems, ministers, teachers and ex- 
tension workers can render real service in 
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calling attention to their importance and 
inspiring them to participate as citizens in 
their solution. Local religious and farm or- 
ganizations and in some cases extension 
groups can provide the arenas for the free 
exchange of thought on public affairs and 


thus become a part in the building of sound 
State, national and world-wide interest 
communities. 


PAUL L. VocrT. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


THE LOCAL COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


The purpose of this paper is to examine 
the hypothesis that the local community has 
an important influence in social control not- 
withstanding the fact that within recent 
years numerous social changes suggest a 
different conclusion. In modern communities 
the various controls which are exerted over 
their inhabitants may be conveniently classi- 
fied as legal and non-legal. In the former 
category such controls as laws, ordinances 
and regulatory measures of various kinds 
may be mentioned. They are definite and 
have general application. State laws apply 
to all communities within a commonwealth, 
and federal legislation is effective through- 
out the nation. Besides these there are 
numerous ordinances which are enacted in 
urban centers where community relation- 
ships become extremely varied and complex. 

The non-legal means of control—custom, 
tradition, group opinions, and even gossip— 
play a very important part in local com- 
munity life; in fact, their influence may be 
so great that legal enactments not in har- 
mony with the informal controls just enum- 
erated are enforced in a reluctant manner 
or, if possible, are ignored entirely. The 
violation of traffic rules, fish and game laws, 
and legislation regarding the sale and con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquor furnish 
numerous examples of conflict between legal 
control and informal controls operating 
within a community. Ordinarily, however, a 
tolerable degree of harmony is maintained 
between them, for otherwise the tendency is 
to repeal an unsatisfactory law or modify it 
in conformity with community sentiment. 
The influence of the non-legal controls is 
most noticeable in communities which are 
isolated geographically or by cultural differ- 
ences from contacts originating outside their 
borders. 


Obviously in modern times few communi- 
ties can remain completely isolated. Changes 
which vitally affect social control processes 
within them are constantly occurring. For 
example, there has been a marked decline in 
the economic self-sufficiency of the smaller 
communities and a consequent growth of 
economic dependence on the larger ones for 
goods and services of a specialized char- 
acter. This change has been evident ever 
since the development of mass production 
in industry. Its climax was reached in the 
rural parts of the United States when the 
use of the automobile became general. Now 
it is not unusual for a farmer to have two 
or even three places to which he goes for 
trade or other services.! 

To some persons this change in ‘ne eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency of the local community 
appears as tantamount to a decline in its 
autonomy as far as influence in social con- 
trol is concerned.? Such an interpretation, 
however, may be easily over-emphasized. It 
is true that Dr. C. J. Galpin did select the 
trade area as an important criterion for the 
geographical limits of the community, inas- 
much as it was a convenient tangible meas- 
ure to use.? The use of this criterion, how- 
ever, did not deny or obliterate the existence 
of other factors. It has often been observed 
in sociological studies that as the cohesive 


*See C. R. Hoffer. A study of Town-Coun- 
try Relationships. Special Bulletin 181. 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station. 
1928, p. 10. 

*For an example of a description of social 
change from this point of view, see C. C. 
Zimmerman, The Changing Community, 
New York, 1938. Harper Bros., pp. 645-653. 

de a. The Social Anatomy of the 
Agricultural Community. Wisconsin Agri- 


cultural Experiment Station Research Bulle- 
tin 34. 1915, p. 1. 
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effect of economic relationships in a local 
community declines, those associated with 
schools, churches and other non-economic 
factors increase in importance. Even the 
financial assistance which local communi- 
ties have received from state and federal 
government has not deprived them of their 
essential autonomy. Sentiment arising from 
association of individuals in a particular 
area determines the existence and cohesive- 
ness of a community, not the amount of 
financial aid it receives from sources outside 
its borders. 

It may seem, too, that increase and im- 
provement in the; various means of com- 
munication which make possible an un- 
precedented choice in recreational activities 
as well as contact with sources of inspira- 
tion and culture might absorb the vitality of 
the local community as an influence in social 
control, but again proof of such a change is 
lacking. The playground movement is gain- 
ing in importance every year. Home talent 
plays, concerts, study clubs of various kinds, 
and libraries are becoming more general. 
Modern means of communication may have 
contributed to a change in the trade rela- 
tions and recreational activities of people, 
but the local and communal character of 
their group relationships stil] remains. Peo- 
ple continue to be interested in their neigh- 
bors and friends and the problems they have 
in common. A recent study of the interests 
of rural people as portrayed in weekly news- 
papers showed that local community news 
constituted 69.9 per cent of all news mate- 
rial. Approximately 30 per cent of the total 
news space was occupied by personal news; 
that is, news items about particular in- 
dividuals. Agriculture was next with 8.1 per 
cent of the total news space, then follow in 
order news items relating to local schools, 
churches, civic and patriotic affairs, an- 
nouncements, political topics, recreation, 
adult education, business and finally, 
health.4 


‘C. R. Hoffer. Interests of Rural People 
as Portrayed in Weekly Newspapers. Spe- 
cial Bulletin 298, Feb. 1939. Michigan Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, East Lansing, 
Mich., p. 12. 


The rapid increase in secondary groups 
and secondary group controls in conjunction 
with the development of the scientific ap- 
proach in the analysis of social relationships 
have created, neverthless, many problems in 
local community life in the United States. A 
confusion in moral values and social objec- 
tives has existed, especially since the first 
world war, for a traditional interpretation 
of the institutional and moral basis of social 
control has been gradually discarded or 
modified as a scientific analysis of human 
behavior has increased in volume and im- 
portance. This change has been especially 
obvious in education, but it has occurred 
also in religion, family life, and government. 
To an increasing extent the school is being 
judged by its success in adjusting the edu- 
cational program to interests of children and 
not alone by teaching subject matter. The 
church is valued according to its services in 
the community quite as much as by its 
efforts to save souls. The family is now con- 
sidered an agency which should contribute 
to the development and maintenance of a 
wholesome personality of its members as 
well as to perform the traditional role in 
child rearing. To an increasing extent peo- 
ple are looking to government as a means of 
inaugurating and carrying on constructive 
social policies and programs in addition to 
the performance of routine functions. 

Some difficulties which arise in connection 
with these changes may be noted. One prob- 
lem is the confusion in secondary group re- 
lationships which is created by propaganda, 
that is, deliberate efforts to confuse people 
by ingenious methods of various kinds. 
Another difficulty is getting individuals to 
participate in the consideration of matters 
which are not of immediate personal interest 
to them. In the large modern urban com- 
munity especially, individuals have difficulty 
in obtaining a clear understanding of their 
relationship to it, and in turn, to larger 
secondary groups. Residents in smaller cities 
and rural communities can generally get a 
synthesis of group relationships more easily, 
but definite effort on the part of institutions 
and organizations in the local community 
will be necessary to attain this goal. In a 
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democratically organized society, individuals 
must participate as best they can in the 
larger occupational state and national 
groups. Such participation is _ possible 
largely to the extent that community organi- 
zation or organizations prevail and facili- 
tate the consideration of problems which 
concern secondary groups. One purpose of 
community organization is to get people to 
identify themselves actually, not senti- 
mentally, with the larger collective unit.® 

Democracy grows and is sustained by the 
existence of a virile, aggressive community 
life which continually passes judgment on 
public questions and legislative programs. 
Without this stimulus democracy fails, for 
then social controls must originate not with 
the people who are affected by them, but in 
the mind of a dictator or in an oligarchical 
group that decides policies and programs 
for the population. Order, a civilized society 
must have, but order in a democratic state 
differs from that in a society controlled by 
coercion. In a democracy it is based upon the 
principle of freedom to join in a common 
enterprise rather than upon fear or intimi- 
dation. Thus, a government built on free- 
dom of participation in community forums 
and discussions of various kinds is con- 
tinually sustained at the very point where 
one based on coercion fails. 

As we turn our attention again to proc- 
esses within the local community, the control 
which it exerts over some of the major in- 
stitutions operating within it may be pointed 
out. No institution can exist as an end unto 
itself though there is a tendency for insti- 
tutions to develop their programs in such a 
manner. Differences between the services of 
local government within communities that 
may be territorially adjacent to one another 
demonstrate the principle that institutions 
are responsive to community demands. Con- 
sider, also, business enterprises. Their in- 
terest is profit, but their function is service 
to the people. A history of business activ- 
ities in local communities will show that 


‘Mary P. Follett. The New State, New 
York. Longmans, Green & Co., 1918, p. 249. 

°*R. M. Maclver Society, New York, 1937. 
Farrar and Rinehart, p. 304. 


when the profit motive begins to absorb an 
undue toll, community controls operate in 
the direction of obtaining service. Need we 
do more than cite instances such as the 
acceptance of chain stores by thousands of 
communities within the last few decades re- 
gardless of protests of home-owned busi- 
nesses? Also, the development of coopera- 
tives on the part of producers and con- 
sumers illustrates how communities may 
take the initiative in controlling economic 
affairs.7 Laws and ordinances pertaining to 
conditions under which food may be sold 
provide another example of community con- 
trol of economic activity. The regulation of 
working hours for labor and the existence 
of taxes to obtain money for community 
enterprises also illustrate this relationship. 

Institutions which are primarily con- 
cerned with culture such as the school and 
church are peculiarly dependent upon the 
local community. The school succeeds or 
fails largely to the extent that its program 
gains acceptance among the people it is 
supposed to serve. Newer trends in educa- 
tion reflect a recognition of this fact. The 
principle objective of the community-cen- 
tered school which is receiving much atten- 
tion among educators is to give maximum 
recognition to the community situation in 
relation to the learning process. In fact, it 
has an influence in social control because it 
becomes a part of the community. Churches 
may preach about the benefits of a future 
life, but their perpetuity depends upon the 
extent to which they can develop programs 
that minister to the needs and interests of 
the people. The community church move- 
ment itself has been in a large measure a 
layman’s movement which illustrates the 
way local communities exert control over 
this institution.® 


"See: Bertram B. Fowler, The Lord Helps 
Those, New York, 1938. VanGuard Press. 
Marquis W. Childs, Sweden, The Middle 
Way, ————— 1936 Yale University Press. 

‘Elsie R. Clapp. Community Schools in 
Action. New York, 1939. The Viking Press. 
This book presents descriptions of such 
schools. 

*David R. Piper. Community Churches. 
Chicago, 1928. Willet, Clark & Colby. p. 10. 
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These considerations make it evident that 
the local community has an important in- 
fluence in social control. General objectives 
in social organization and control may be 
stated, but their actual realization requires 
community approval and integrated action 
on the part of institutions and organizations 
in it. It is significant that programs spon- 
sored by state and national agencies of 
various kinds succeed best in those com- 


munities that are well-organized and have 
developed the habit of discussing public 
questions in their meetings. As programs of 
social action increase in response to plan- 
ning for social welfare in a comprehensive 
way, it seems logical to conclude that the 
role of the local community will become 
more and more important. 
CHARLES R. HOFFER. 

Michigan State College. 


ON THE MEASURE OF FERTILITY IN WOMEN 


In the September 1932 number of Human 
Biology, Professor R. Pearl, giving his first 
report on the results obtained by an ex- 
tensive research on contraception and fer- 
tility in American married women, proposed 
a method for measuring the fertility of 
women which perhaps the author himself, 
and certainly some other American statis- 
ticians (cf. Milbank Memorial Fund Quar- 
terly, 1934, p. 60) thought to be a new one. 
The method consists in dividing the number 
of births or pregnancies of a certain group 
of women by the period during which the 
mothers or the impregnated women have 
been exposed to the risk of pregnancy. In 
the progress reports on the same research 
and lately, in the interesting book The 
Natural History of Population (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1939), Pearl has 
repeatedly used this method with slight 
variations, and obtained a result funda- 
mentally contrary to his own expectations 
(cf. Human Biology, May, 1934). He con- 
cluded that the innate natural fertility of 
women is approximately the same in the 
different economic and educational classes. 
(Cf. Human Biology, ibid., and The Natural 
History of Population, p. 244.) 

Now, I think that both this conclusion 
and the method by which it has been reached 
are subject to serious objections. 1. The 
first objection is that Pearl did not exclude 
from the period of exposure to the risk of 
pregnancy the post-puerperal period of 
amenorrea due to lactation. This period is 
longer for the lower than for the upper 
classes, as is suggested by common expe- 


rience and confirmed by some statistical 
data (published and unpublished) which | 
have collected for America and Europe. This 
objection invalidates the comparisons be- 
tween the figures on fertility of multiparae 
which Pearl has obtained for different social 
classes. 2. The second objection invalidates 
the comparisons both for multiparae and 
for primiparae and, in addition, the very 
bases of the method. 

May I observe in this connection that the 
method under consideration is but a varia- 
tion of another well-known method which 
claims to measure the fertility of women by 
the average interval between marriage and 
first delivery or between two successive de- 
liveries? As a matter of fact, if prejudiced 
cases are duly excluded, the average in- 
terval between marriage and first delivery 
(called “protogenesic interval” by Knibbs), 
when diminished by the constant of the 
pregnancy period, is the ratio of the period 
of exposure to the risk of pregnancy, as 
Pearl measures it, to the number of preg- 
nancies of primiparae, that is, the inverse 
of the measure of the fertility of primiparae 
by Pearl’s method. Similarly, the average 
interval between two successive deliveries, 
when diminished by the constant of the 
pregnancy period, is the ratio of the period 
of exposure to the risk of pregnancy, as 
Pearl measures it, to the number of preg- 
nancies of multiparae, that is the inverse of 
the measure of the fertility of multiparae 
by Pearl’s method. The results are not 
altered by subtracting from the period of 
exposure a fixed fraction of a month for 
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the puerperium, as Pearl sometimes does. 

I have already objected to the proto- 
genesic interval as a measure of the fer- 
tility of women (cf. “Sur la mesure de la 
fécondité des mariages,” Bulletin de I’Insti- 
tut International de Statistique, XXVII, 
1934) and the objection may be generalized 
and extended to all the interval methods as 
well as to their inverses. 

Let us suppose in the first instance that a 
group of women be observed for a lunar 
period of exposure to the risk of preg- 
nancy. The ratio of their pregnancies to the 
periods during which the impregnated 
women were exposed to this risk will then 
necessarily be of 100 women for 100 lunar 
periods or of about 1300 women for 100 
years of exposure to the risk of pregnancy. 
If the same group of women be observed for 
two lunar periods, the ratio of their preg- 
nancies to the period of exposure to risk of 
the impregnanted women, will be lower than 
100, but greater than 50 for 100 lunar 
periods, that is greater than 650 for 100 
years of exposure to the risk. If the women 
be observed for three lunar periods, the 
ratio of their pregnancies to the period of 
exposure of the impregnated women, will be 
greater than 33 for 100 lunar periods, that 
is greater than 433 for 100 years of 
exposure. 

Briefly, the results are not independent of 
the length of the period of observation; and 
fertility appears to be higher when the 
period of observation is shorter. 

The fault of the method under considera- 
tion is quite similar to that of the method 
used by K. Pearson for measuring the fre- 
quency of defective individuals for the dif- 
ferent orders of birth; a method criticized 
by Weinberg, Yule and Greenwood, Cobb 
and myself, in Europe, and by Dublin and 
Longman in America. 

In K. Pearson’s method, the number of 
defective members of a sibship was com- 
pared with the number of the total members 
of the same sibship, so that the sibships of 
one member had necessarily 100 per cent 
defectives, the sibships of two members at 
least 50 per cent defectives, and so on; con- 
sequently the frequency of defectives ap- 
peared higher among the first-born children 


and decreased with the increase of the order 
of birth. 

Calling » the number of sibships with 
some defective members and x the number 
of the members of each sibship, it is nec- 
essary, in order to obtain a correct result, to 
divide the number of defective individuals, 
in the nm sibship considered, not by the 
number 2 . x of the members of the said n 
sibships with some defective, but by the 
number (n + m) x of the members of the 
total x + m sibships, m being the number 
of sibships which show no defective mem- 
bers. Now, it is clear that m must be ex- 
pected to be higher in comparison with n as 
x is smaller. 

Similarly, in order to obtain a correct 
measure of the fertility of women during a 
period of x ovulations, it is necessary to 
divide the » women who became pregnant 
after x ovulations, not by the total period 
n . x of their exposure to the risk, but by 
the total period of the exposure to the risk 
of these » women who become pregnant plus 
the m women who, during the same period, 
did not become pregnant, that is by 
(n + m) «x. And here also it must be ex- 
pected that m will be higher in comparison 
with ” as the number « of ovulations is 
smaller, that is as the period of observation 
is shorter. 

Now the average duration of marriage is 
shorter for the upper classes. This is the 
second circumstance which invalidates the 
comparison between the figures that Pearl 
has obtained for the fertility of the different 
social classes. 

I think that, after due correction of his 
data had been effected, Professor Pearl 
would have reverted to his former opinion 
(thereby coinciding with mine) that there 
is a substantial difference between the fer- 
tility of social classes. The correction to 
which I have referred would have required 
the elimination from the period of exposure 
to the risk of pregnancy, of the post- 
puerperal period of amenorrea and, in ad- 
dition, a comparison of different social 
classes which have been observed over the 
same periods of exposure. 

When the post-puerperal period of 
amenorrea is duly eliminated from the 
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period of exposure to the risk of pregnancy, 
and when the pregnancies are divided by the 
total period of exposure of both women who 
have been pregnant and those who have not 
been pregnant, the method under considera- 
tion becomes correct—but in that case, it is 
no longer a new one. 

As a matter of fact, the correct method 
has been used, if I am not mistaken, for the 
first time as far back as 1924, for meas- 
uring the fertility of the total Italian popu- 
lation, in my paper: “Nuove ricerche sulla 
fecondabilita della donna,” (Atti del R. 
Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti 
Tomo XXIV, Part. 11, 1924-1925). Later, at 
the London meeting of the International 
Institute of Statistics, I used the same 
method for determining the variation of the 
fertility of women with age, on the basis of 
the data for royalty and the highest nobility 
of Europe (“Su la curva della fecondita 
matrimoniale della donna secondo |’eta,” 
with a French translation in Bulletin de 
UInstitut International de _ Statistique, 
XXVIII, 1924). This research was resumed 
and developed the following year in the 
article “Su la determinazione dei quozienti 
di eliminazione e in particolare sui metodi 
delle durate estatte e delle durate medie 
nell’ipotesi di saggi istantanei di elimina- 
zione costanti” (Metron, Vol. XII, No. 3, 
5-XII-1935, with French, English and Ger- 
man summaries). 
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Following the lines of my London paper, 
an application of this method was made in 
1935 by A. C. Mukherji, Professor at the 
University of Baroda (India), to the fer- 
tility of the French population by groups of 
ages (Etude statistique sur la fécondité 
matrimoniale, Paris, Hermann, 1935) and a 
similar application to the Italian population 
was made for a doctor’s thesis by Dr. F. 
Paglino of the University of Rome. This is 
to be published in Metron (“Sulla misura 
della fecondita matrimoniale della donne,” 
Vol. XIV, NN. 2-4). 

I think it was worth while to call the at- 
tention of our American colleagues to these 
European contributions on the measurement 
of the fertility of women. This subject will 
be treated extensively in two articles about 
to be published in Revue de l'Institut Inter- 
national de Statistique (“Sur la mesure de 
le fécondité naturalle de la femme mariée, 
1941 1/2) and in Archiv fiir Rassen-und 
Gesellschafts biologie, 1941, Heft 3 (“Uber 
die differenzierte Fruchtbarkeit und einige 
verwandte Fragen”) and, with further data 
and details, in the paper “Qualche osserva- 
zione sulle cause della natalita differenziale 
e sulla misura della fecondita naturale delle 
coniugate, in Metron, Vol. XIV, No. 2-4. 

CORRADO GINI. 
University of Rome. 


MIGRATION AND SOCIAL OPPORTUNITY 


In a situation allowing free or relatively 
free mobility of populations, it is customary 
to consider migration as in some degree a 
function of economic opportunity. What 
such interpretations frequently overlook, or 
only inadequately recognize, is that economic 
systems and economic relationships always 
fit into a broader institutional pattern. 
“Economic opportunity,” for example, is 
meaningless except in circumstances allow- 
ing occupational shifts, and relatively free 
access to the means of economic advance- 
ment. This is clearly demonstrated in the 
case of the differential immigration to the 


North and South during the ante-bellum 
period, when both sections had _ labor 
shortages. 

The South, as is well known, had in the 
later ante-bellum period a labor shortage 
that was both acute and chronic, developing 
out of the spread of the plantation system 
of agriculture to the growing of upland 
cotton, around the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. With the African slave 
trade illegal after 1808, any slaves im- 
ported had to be smuggled in. This source 
of supply was entirely inadequate for the 
demand, so that planters in those areas 
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NOTES 


which could produce most efficiently drained 
off the laborers from less favored planta- 
tions. This period thus was characterized 
by a vast movement of the bulk of the slave 
population to the Deep South and the old 
Southwest. 

At about the same time, industrial ex- 
pansion in the North created a demand for a 
large and increasing labor force. This de- 
mand was supplied in the first instance by 
former servants and slaves, and by the 
families of farmers in the rural areas sur- 
rounding the manufacturing towns. Al- 
though it was primarily the women and 
children of farm families who went to work 
in the cities, the more complete process of 
“urbanization” (at least in the spatial 
sense) was under way; indigent or strug- 
gling farmers on lands which, especially in 
New England, yielded small returns under 
the best of conditions, cast their lot with the 
new industrial order. But the local supply 
was inadequate, just as it had been pre- 
viously in the South. Immigration supplied 
the deficiency. 

The labor shortages in both North and 
South became marked around 1830, at about 
the time European immigrants were arriv- 
ing in increasing numbers. The estimated 
number of immigrants from 1790 to 1820 
was only 250,000, or an annual average of 
8,333.1 Official immigration records kept by 
the State Department after 1819 indicate an 
increase from an annual average of 12,850 
immigrants during the decade 1820-1829 to 
an annual average of 313,838 during the 
period from 1850 to 1855.2 Although it is 
clear that the settlement of immigrants was 
not confined exclusively to the North, the 
first census which recorded the country of 
birth of the population, that of 1850, reveals 
how large the sectional difference was by 


‘Cf. Bureau of the Census, A Century of 
Population Growth (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1909), p. 85; Carl 
Russell Fish, The Development of American 
Nationality (New York: American Book 
Co., 1924), p. 271. 


_ ‘Based upon summary of annual statistics 
in William J. Bromwell, History of Immi- 
gration to the United States (New York: 
Redfield, 1856), p. 16 and passim. 
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that time. The enumeration, given in terms 
of the proportion of the foreign born to the 
native born free population, indicates that 
although for the country as a whole the 
figure was 12.65 per cent, the distribution 
by sections was extremely uneven. The per- 
centages ranged from 19.84 per cent in the 
populous Middle states to 1.86 per cent in 
the South, with other areas as follows: 
Northwestern and Territories, 12.75 per 
cent; Eastern, 12.65 per cent; and South- 
western, 5.34 per cent.* Had the computa- 
tion been in terms of the total population, 
the percentages in the South and Southwest 
would have been even less, due to the large 
number of slaves.* 

Thus Northern industrial development, 
creating a labor demand larger than the 
natural increase of the population could 
supply, was aided by an influx of immigrant 
manual laborers. But the South also had a 
labor shortage, and the immigrants were 
not forthcoming in anything like adequate 
numbers. The similarity of the “strictly 
economic” situations is further supported 
by the evidence that real wages for similar 
kinds of labor were at least as high in the 
South as in the North.5 There were, it is 
true, basic differences in the labor systems 


*Figures from J. D. B. De Bow, Statistical 
View of the United States. . . . Compendium 
of the Seventh Census (Washington: Bev- 
erly Tucker, Senate Printer, 1854), Table 
CXII, p. 121. 


‘It is of course an over-simplification of 
the problem simply to indicate that North- 
ern industry created a demand for labor, 
and that immigration supplied that demand. 
The expansion of Northern industry not 
only depended at least in part upon immi- 
grant labor, but also tended to affect the 
supply. The latter is shown for example by 
the negative effects upon the number of 
immigrants following the crises of 1837 and 
1857. (Cf. Fish, op. cit., p. 271; William J. 
Bromwell, History of Immigration to the 
United States [New York: Redfield, 1856], 
p. 175.) But other factors were involved in 
determining the supply, particularly the 
potato famines in Ireland and Germany. 
Moreover, industrialism alone could not ex- 
plain the differential proportion of immi- 
grants in the North and South, since the 
South also had a labor deficiency. This. is of 
crucial importance in the present exposition, 
and will be discussed below. 
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of the two areas. Whereas slavery was the 
predominant type of labor relationship in 
the South, by the time that the North was 
on the road to the establishment of an in- 
dustrial economy, dependent upon an in- 
creasing supply of cheap labor, its labor 
system had been established along quite 
different lines. Slavery everywhere in the 
North had either been abolished, or was in 
the process of abolition. The question of 
slave vs. free labor was therefore in the 
concrete circumstances meaningless. 
However, labor systems are complex so- 
cial phenomena, comprising many elements 
and wider social ramifications. It is there- 
fore not sufficient simply to set down the 
difference in immigration as the result of 
different labor systems. The usual inter- 
pretation of the data has been that the 
odium attached to labor because of the 
slavery system made the Southern region 
unattractive to immigrants. This interpre- 
tation is not precisely correct, for even 
manual labor was not uniformly regarded 
as degrading in the South. There was, for 
example, during the slavery regime a large, 
and respectable, “middle class” of yeoman 
farmers and independent artisans. Not all 
labor was despised, per se, but certain types 
of labor, typically field work and personal 
service, were regarded as “niggers’ work.” 
White labor was set apart from Negro 
labor by economic and caste lines. There was 
even some spatial separation through the 
relegation of independent farmers to the 


‘Adequate statistics of money wages in 
the various sections of the country are of 
course not obtainable, and the same is true 
for cost-of-living indexes. However, the evi- 
dence points to wide variations in both 
North and South, ——— in conformity 
with living costs, with approximate equality 
under the same conditions in the two areas. 
Cf. L. C. Gray, History of Agriculture in 
the Southern United States to 1860 (Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Institution, 1933), II, 935; 
Emory Q. Hawk, Economic History of the 
South (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1934), pp. 
290-91; Fred A. Shannon, Economic History 
of the People of the United States (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1934), p. 273; 


Roger Wallace Shugg, Origins of Class 
Struggle in Louisiana (University, La.: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1939), 
pp. 92-3, 113-4. 


poorer lands. The significant point is that 
the type of labor or economic status ordi- 
narily available to immigrants, who typi- 
cally enter at the bottom of the socio-eco- 
nomic hierarchy, was already filled by slaves 
in the South. 

The problem of the immigrant was the 
problem of the “poor white.”® The South in 
fact had in the “poor whites” an additional 
source of labor in its own population. Eco- 
nomic “pressures” were insufficient to com- 
pensate for the social stigma attached to 
the type of labor in which a _ shortage 
existed. 

There was thus both a numerical-economic 
and an institutional basis for the lack of 
attractiveness of this labor market for the 
immigrant. It was not the fact that the im- 
migrant had to work that reflected on his 
status, but that his low economic position 
and the effective labor demand put him in 
competition with slave labor. It is the 
failure to recognize this distinction which 
leads Phillips into a half-truth when he 
writes: 


The continued avoidance to the South 
by the great mass of incoming Euro- 
peans in post-bellum decades has now 
made it clear that it was the negro 
character of the slaves rather than the 
slave status of the negroes which was 
chiefly responsible.* 


If the foregoing analysis be substantially 
correct, there is no reason to hypothecate 


*“*Poor white” is a narrower term than 
non-slaveholding white, since it includes 
only those who neither owned slaves, nor as 
independent farmers or artisans had an 
assured place in the community. Unskilled 
labor subject to the direction of others was 
reserved for the Negro slaves, and under 
the caste definition of status, work per- 
formed by members of the inferior caste 
became stigmatized as “dishonorable.” Thus 
slavery oul the caste system made the poor 
white the superior of the Negro by arbitrary 
social definition, but removed the bases of 
“economic opportunity.” 

"U. B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery 
(New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1927), p. 
396. Cf. Paul H. Buck, “The Poor Whites of 
the Ante-Bellum South,” American Histor- 
ical Review, XXXI (Oct., 1925), 41-54; 
L. C. Gray, op. cit., I, 486, 500-1. 
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NOTES 


any “racial antipathy” per se in explanation 
of differential immigration. The caste crit- 
erion of division of labor, established under 
slavery, persisted after “freedom.” What 
was important was neither that work as 
such was dishonorable, nor that the type of 
work available to immigrants was typically 
performed by Negroes, but that this avail- 
able work was done by Negroes who as free- 
men or as slaves belonged to an inferior 
caste. Whether or not the immigrants 
shared the ideology of racial inferiority 


HUMAN RELATIONSHIP TO THE 


This paper will present a brief analysis 
of what the writer believes are the most 
significant factors which make for attach- 
ment to the land in native Ibo communities 
of Southeastern Nigeria. 

These people cultivate the soil in accord- 
ance with the general West African pattern 
of hoe culture. The first factor and un- 
doubtedly the most significant is, of course, 
this basic technique of land cultivation 
which makes possible a closer attachment 
to a restricted area than, for example, 
would be true among most hunting and 
gathering peoples who must exploit a wide 
territory to achieve a satisfactory food 
supply. 

It is well known that not all agricul- 
turalists remain in a permanent habitation. 
Iroquois villages, for example, had to trans- 
fer to new sites at intervals of about fifteen 
years and certain Borneo groups had to 
move periodically because of soil exhaustion. 

Such movements instigated by a need for 
fertile soil are not true of Ibo groups. Al- 
though many of the approximately 400 
autonomous Ibo communities have a tra- 
dition of wandering, these migrations were 
precipitated by such crises as murders, 
quarrels, wars and other disruptive phe- 
nomena not linked with cultivation tech- 
niques. Ibo communities have remained in 


*Paper read before the American Anthro- 
pological Association and the American 


Association for the Advancement of Science 
at Philadelphia, December 28, 1940. 
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supporting the caste arrangement, they 
could not escape recognizing the social con- 
sequences of its operation in regard to the 
type of labor which would otherwise have 
been available to them. 

The case under consideration points up 
the fallacy of attributing to “economic 
pressures” a decisive importance in migra- 
tion, apart from the institutional frame- 
work of the society. 

WILBERT E. Moore. 
Pennsylvania State College. 


LAND IN SOUTHERN NIGERIA! 


their present sites for a considerable period, 
sometimes for more than 20 generations. 
The community of Ozuitem, where the 
writer did the major portion of his field 
work, has remained in its present site for 
at least 15 generations.? 

The Ozuitem Ibo farmers neither use fer- 
tilizers nor practice rotation of crops, but 
they depend upon a system of shifting cul- 
tivation to provide them with fertile land 
each year for their crops. Land may lie 
fallow from 3 to 16 years depending not 
only upon the quality of the soil but some- 
times also upon the farming demands of 
the landowner. This system of rotational 
cultivation, demanding long periods of fal- 
low for some types of land, requires that 
most of the available farm land be used at 
one time or another so that there can be no 
correlation of the richer soils with the 
farming areas. 

Because of the long residence each com- 
munity has enjoyed in its own area, it fol- 
lows that this system of rotational cultiva- 
tion has been adequate to meet the needs of 
its population. Originally each group had 
virgin land to which it could turn if the 
population increase demanded wider culti- 
vation. In the Ozuitem district, such virgin 


*Field work in oe during 1938-39 
was made possible through a Fellowship 
awarded the author by the Social Science 
Research Council. The Nigerian Colonial 
ot “gamaaae generously cooperated in this 
study. 
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land is still available and at the present 
time this area supports a population of 
approximately 250 persons to the square 
mile.’ 

However, in the Okigwi area, about 50 
miles northwest of Ozuitem, the population 
density is well over one thousand persons to 
the square mile. Despite relatively intensive 
cultivation, it is extremely doubtful whether 
the simple agricultural techniques practised 
by these people could completely support 
the population of these crowded areas, but 
because of the far-flung and complex sys- 
tem of markets, the standardization of 
money and the ease of trade, these people 
can secure food from neighboring groups 
where some surplus is produced. They buy 
this food with the money they receive as 
payment for their specialistic services in 
Iboland as middlemen, tradesmen and 
laborers and, to a lesser extent, as native 
doctors, rain-makers, blacksmiths and other 
craftsmen. The intensive production of 
palm oil and kernels in these crowded areas 
is another important item of monetary in- 
come in this region. 

This relationship to the land achieved in 
the Okigwi area reaches its most satisfac- 
tory degree of adjustment when the market 
price of palm oil and kernels is high. At the 
present time, in the final analysis, southern 
Ibo economy is inevitably linked with the 
price of palm produce which, in turn, is 
controlled by European interests and world 
economic factors. The sale of palm oil and 
kernels is practically the sole means of 
bringing in money from outside the country. 
When the European-controlled “factories” 
pay a high market price, more men in south- 
ern Ibo country are attracted to the manu- 
facture of palm produce. With a rising 
market, money becomes plentiful, buying 
power expands, trade increases and the 
general price level of native products and 
native expenses, that is, bride price, cere- 
monies, secret society fees, etc., rises. Many 
men partially or completely withdraw from 
the sphere of farming not only to engage in 
palm oil and kernel production but to be- 


oe J. S. Land of the Ozuitem Ibo, 
218. 


come traders and laborers in order to profit 
from the increased buying power and higher 
wages. These men become dependent for 
their food upon the farmers who have re- 
mained yam growers, and the price of yams 
and other food crops rises. 

This period of economic prosperity is 
broken with the fall in the price of palm 
produce. Money becomes “scarce” (as the 
Ibo themselves say), trade decreases and 
the general price level falls. When the price 
goes low enough—as it did in 1929 and 1939 
—the production of palm oil for outside sale 
is practically prohibited and those natives 
who had processed palm fruits as well as 
those engaged in trade, as laborers, and to 
some extent, specialists, are forced to retire 
to their farms. This increased cultivation in 
a restricted area has exhausted the virgin 
land in the crowded districts, while at the 
same time, the periods of fallow are be- 
coming increasingly shortened with a con- 
sequent unfavorable effect upon the crops. 
This factor is not without considerable 
significance in relation to the now famous 
unrest and riots in southern Ibo country. 

Unless the price of palm oil again rises 
(as it is now doing because of World War 
II) or sharp internal economic modifications 
are achieved, or more successful cultivation 
techniques are developed, the problem of 
land exhaustion in these areas will grow 
increasingly more serious. The obvious solu- 
tion of resettlement and migration to less 
crowded areas, however, is complicated by 
a series of factors which bind the Ibo closely 
to their land and which generate a deep and 
widespread resistance to such a plan. 

We may now examine the most significant 
of these factors. As with all primitive peo- 
ples, the land supplies to the Ibo not only 
food but the means for shelter and often 
clothing. But these primary economic needs, 
of course, are not sufficient to tie a group to 
a permanent habitation. It is rather the ad- 
justment which may be created by these 
needs and the secondary associations which 
develop that may prove to be the most 
significant factors. J 

The economic factors may be first consid- 
ered. We have already mentioned the basic 
technique of land cultivation and rotational 
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fallow which makes possible the production 
of a satisfactory food supply within so re- 
stricted an area that permanent village 
settlements have arisen. Because of this 
factor each community is now economically 
habituated to a certain well-known district. 
West African farming demands an intensive 
knowledge of land fertility, soil composition 
and local climatic variations which must be 
correlated with the system of rotational 
cultivation. The relationship of land and 
climate to their technology has_ been 
achieved only after numerous generations 
of trial and error, and is a considerable 
factor in attachment to the land. 

As among all West African societies, the 
forms of land tenure which obtain among 
the Ibo are highly complex. The Ozuitem 
Ibo have more than twenty types of tenure 
under which a man may have the privilege 
of cultivating land. For example, title may 
be obtained through outright purchase, 
through inheritance, by clearing virgin land 
or by default of a debtor to reclaim land 
which he had pledged for a loan. Usufruct 
may be gained by a number of other tech- 
niques among which the most common are 
rental, pledging, trusteeship and member- 
ship in a land-owning group. Every male 
individual is born into this complex system 
of relationships to the land. Merely the fact 
of birth bestows upon him a complex of 
rights of use and perhaps eventual owner- 
ship of certain tracts of land which may be 
scattered throughout the community area. 
By the time a man is about 30 years of age 
he has a considerable legal interest in this 
web of property relationships which he 
would be most unwilling to relinquish. These 
may include ownership of certain tracts 
which he uses, the ownership of other tracts 
which he has pledged to his creditors, the 
use of others which he has taken on pledge 
from debtors, the use of land and trees 
owned in common with his brothers, or his 
extended family, or his kindred, or his gens 
or by a group of related gentes, as well as 
land or trees which he uses as a managing 
trustee. 

Disassociated perhaps from these eco- 
nomic considerations are the psychological 
and cultural factors in the history of so- 


cieties which create and strengthen the feel- 
ing of “in-groups.” Before British occupa- 
tion, any individual who was not a member 
of one’s community was suspect and a 
potential enemy. Each community was then, 
as now, a politically autonomous unit often 
at war and always suspicious of even 
neighboring communities. This feeling dis- 
couraged travel and served to keep in- 
dividuals within the confines of their com- 
munity boundaries. At the present time, 
despite a greater ease of travel and the 
general cessation of armed hostility, much 
of this feeling of “in-group” and “out- 
group” persists and continues to restrict 
individuals to their own community areas. 

But over and above the primary economic 
needs and the adjustments to these needs 
which we have just outlined, there is an 
attachment to the land which is based upon 
emotional, magical, and religious considera- 
tions. These “non-economic” attachments to 
the land may be summarized as follows: 

1) Ancestor worship forms probably the 
most important aspect of the Ibo religious 
system. Ancestors wield enormous power 
for both good and evil and they require 
constant sacrifices to keep them in good 
humor. The recently dead who are buried in 
the land beneath the house floors, form the 
most powerful group among the ancestors. 
Negligence in caring for their graves or in 
sacrificing to them, invites their displeasure 
which may take the form of death, disease, 
famine, poverty or other misfortune. 

2) Strange land is dangerous. Even that 
land within the community area in which 
one has not previously farmed may contain 
“bad medicine,” objects of sorcery, or work- 
ing it may arouse the wrath of those un- 
known dead men who farmed it in the past. 

3) The Ibo belief in reincarnation 
strengthens the individual’s desire to live in 
that community and on that land in which 
he had lived in previous reincarnations and 
in which he hopes to reside in future 
reincarnations. 

4) The shrines of deities and other super- 
natural agencies are established on ances- 
tral land and the people who work this area 
are familiar with the sacrifices which 
placate and propitiate these supernatural 
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forces so that health may be retained, death 
forestalled, women may be fertile and the 
land yield abundantly. Strange land may 
have new and unknown types of super- 
natural forces which may entail death and 
suffering before the manner in which they 
should receive sacrifice is ascertained. 

5) A considerable factor in this, as in 
most peasant communities, is the gratifica- 
tion of the ego in cultivating the land that 
one’s father and forefathers have farmed. 
Furthermore, a strong sentimental bond 
exists in reference to the homeland where 
one and his friends and relatives have 
danced, sung, walked, worked and lived. 

These sentimental, emotional and prac- 
tical ties to the land have found expression 
among the Ibo in one of their major deities, 
ala (the word means “land” or “earth’’) 
who receives sacrifice during many of the 


calendric ceremonies and often during 
periods of crises. 

To sum up: Because of the present funda- 
mental linkage of Ibo to European economic 
factors, the problem of soil exhaustion in 
certain densely populated areas is becoming 
increasingly emphasized. Any solution of 
this problem must take into consideration 
the factors which bind the members of an 
Ibo community to their land. Although the 
basic attachment appears to be habituation 
through cultivation techniques and the ad- 
justments which flowed from them, these 
are now overlaid with emotional, senti- 
mental and religious factors which give a 
considerable value to the land over and 
above the economic. 

JACK HARRIs. 
Ohio State University. 
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Edited by Conrad Taeuber 


RURAL COMMUNITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 
Farmers study their communities in Hand 
County, South Dakota,’ shows how farm 
people, with some technical assistance, 
studied and delineated the neighborhoods 
and communities in their own areas, as a 
help in solving problems faced by the 
County Land Use Planning Committee. “The 
purpose of studying the community, was 
essentially to assist in pointing the way 
toward a better rural life, a more rational 
and equitable participation in the planning 
program, and a recognition on the part of 
the local people of the place their own social 
institutions should have in rural living.” 
The 40 township committees each appointed 
a sub-committee usually composed of older 
residents in the township. These sub-com- 
mittees prepared 6 maps on a_ township 
basis showing (1) churches, schools and 
community halls, (2) family location, (3) 
church affiliation areas, (4) nationality 
areas, (5) trade areas, (6) neighborhood 
and community areas. From these the tech- 
nicians prepared 6 county maps which, with 
supplementary material from local, State 
and Federal sources, helped committee mem- 
bers to locate community and _neighbor- 
hood areas. The work done has served as a 
basis for reorganization of the planning 
and the extension work in the county. 
Neighborhoods and communities in Cov- 
ington County, Mississippi,? states as its 
three-fold purpose: “(1) To show the im- 
portance of locality groupings in county 
planning; (2) to describe the specific neigh- 


‘Robert L. McNamara. Farmers study 
their communities in Hand County, South 
Dakota, 27 pp., Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. 
Agr. in cooperation with Hand County 
Land Use Planning Committee and S. Dak. 
-. Expt. Sta., Washington, D. C., August 


“Harold Hoffsommer and Herbert Pryor. 
Neighborhoods and communities in Coving- 
ton County, Mississippi. 31 pp. Bur. Agr. 


Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., Washington, D. C., 
July 1941. 


borhood and community groupings as found 
in Covington County, Mississippi, and (3) 
to indicate the method by which these group- 
ings were located and described with a view 
to the extension of this procedure to other 
similar areas.” They are based on the 
assumption that wide-spread participation 
of the local people in planning is desirable 
in order that they may bring their own ex- 
perience to the making of plans for their 
common welfare, may understand the rea- 
sons for suggested changes, appreciate the 
results that may follow and give willing 
support to the program that follows from 
the planning. This participation is likely to 
be secured more easily when the natural 
groupings of people are considered the basic 
unit in the planning program, for the people 
in such groups are accustomed to work to- 
gether on their neighborhood problems. The 
loyalties and the ways of living of the local 
groups are a logical outgrowth of the dif- 
ferences in their origin and backgrounds, 
and this must be considered in planning and 
action programs. 

“Neighborhoods group about a larger cen- 
ter which provides wider and more varied 
services than can be found locally; thus 
they form a rural community. The degree of 
this integration is determined by such fac- 
tors as availability of transportation facili- 
ties, extent and variety of services provided 
at the center, and intensity of loyalties and 
prejudices. But however closely the neigh- 
borhoods are bound to the community center, 
certain loyalties will prevent the complete 
subordination of the neighborhood to the 
community. 

“In the development of neighborhoods and 
communities, competitions and conflicts be- 
tween groups sometimes occur because of 
conflicting interests. Racial differences, 
trade competitions, diversity of opinion 
about the problems of church, school, and 
organizations, or any other maladjustments 
in the relationship of the people may cause 
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them. These competitions and conflicts must 
be considered when formulating any co- 
operative program. 

“In the South no planning program can 
ignore the problems involved in the bi-racial 
population, for they influence all individual 
and group social interaction. Although the 
races usually live in distinct groupings of 
their own, Negro settlements are generally 
integral parts of areas where white people 
live, and this leads to a duplication of insti- 
tutions and organizations.” 

A report on the social participation of 
farm women in Cortland County, New 
York,’ in 1939 found that women in the 
Home Bureau differed from those not in the 
Bureau in the following ways: (1) Members 
belonged to more organizations and took a 
more active part in the programs; (2) a 
larger proportion of members are from farm 
owner families who live on better land and 
move less frequently; (3) they have more 
facilities associated with a higher level of 
living than nonmembers. Data were obtained 
from all family members 10 years of age 
and over in 789 farm families, nearly half 
of all the farm families in the county at 
that time. Information included the number 
and kinds of organizations to which family 
members belonged; meetings attended, ac- 
tivities participated in, together with cer- 
tain facts concerning the family and class 
of land operated. Apparently, farmers’ 
wives joining the Home Bureau are those 
who live on the best farms, have been in the 
community longest, are farm owners, and in 
the higher economic grouping. 

A similar study of Farm Bureau members 
in Cortland and Otsego Counties showed 
that: (1) It is composed of farmers who 
own and operate the larger farms; (2) it 
includes those with more school training, 
with better homes, and with better living, 
communication, and transportation facilities. 

Six social factors which affect the success 
or failure of agricultural extension pro- 


*W. A. Anderson. Farm women in the 
home bureau. 41 pp. Dept. of Rural Socio. 
Mimeo. Bull. 3. Farmers in the farm bureau. 
41 pp. Dept. of Rural Socio. Mimeo. Bull. 4. 
Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. Ithaca, Oct.- 
Nov. 1941. 


grams are analyzed in a study of four 
Michigan communities.* These factors were 
determined through questionnaires sent to 
all county agricultural agents in Michigan. 
They were asked to indicate the relative im- 
portance of a list of items believed to affect 
the success of an extension program. The 
six factors selected were: Community or- 
ganization and morale, organization and 
morale among farmers, socio-economic con- 
ditions, leadership, civil boundaries within 
the community area, and community con- 
flicts. In each of two counties, one com- 
munity was studied because of its previous 
responsiveness to extension programs, and 
one because of lack of responsiveness. Data 
relative to the six factors named were ob- 
tained in each community through personal 
interviews with representative residents, 
from census records, and other sources. 

Community organization and morale; or- 
ganization and morale among farmers; 
socio-economic conditions and well recog- 
nized, interested leadership were associated 
with successful programs. Civil boundaries 
within the community were influential only 
when they prevented leaders, because of 
legal residence, from participation in the 
programs. Community conflicts hindered 
extension work. 

PART-TIME FARMING 

A group of 64 part-time farmers near 
Bogalusa Parish, Louisiana,’ reported 
wages substantially higher than the average 
of other workers employed in the paper 
mill. Part-time farming in this area was 
not so much an activity by which low income 
mill workers supplemented their earnings, 
but rather a means by which the better- 
paid workers sought a more satisfactory 
way of life. With few exceptions, the low- 
paid, unskilled employees of the mill lived 
in town, and had little interest in or oppor- 
tunity to engage in part-time farming. The 


‘C. R. Hoffer and D. L. Gibson. The com- 
munity situation as it affects agricultural 
extension work. Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. Spee. 
Bull. 312, 35 pp. East Lansing, Oct. 1941. 

°C. A. Boonstra and H. Jackson. Part- 
time farming in a rural-industrial area 0 
Louisiana. La. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 333, 18 
pp. University, 1941. 
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increased transportation cost to those en- 
gaged in part-time farming was one of the 
barriers. Homes of the part-time farmer had 
more conveniences than did the homes of 
full-time farmers in the area. Very few 
former full-time farmers were included 
among the part-time farmers, they were 
essentially a group of persons who had been 
reared in rural areas and moved out to a 
farm after several years spent in the city. 
When asked for their reasons for living on 
part-time farms, one-third of the group 
mentioned security through savings for 
their old age or against the possibility of 
losing their industrial employment, and one- 
fifth mentioned reduced living expenses. But 
three-fifths of them stated that they would 
prefer full-time farming to industrial work 
if farm prices would rise to assure them as 
much income as their industrial employ- 
ment did. The optimum size of farms among 
this group was that which most nearly pro- 
duced the farm products needed for family 
consumption. Farms larger than this, even 
though they had substantial cash sales were 
not generally profitable, because of high 
cash expenses. 

A study of small agricultural holdings in 
two areas in Indiana® concludes that the 
movement of industrial workers .to the 
country does not appear to offer a satis- 
factory solution to the unemployment prob- 
lem. Without income from industrial em- 
ployment the families on small tracts of 
land would soon be in economic distress if 
the employment were to cease. The move- 
ment to the country appears to be associated 
with increased home ownership, reduced re- 
lief costs, greater stability of population, 
an increase in the standard of living of 
families who are willing to work at farm 
tasks. Families in the country were slightly 
above average with respect to number of 
children, schooling, occupational level, fac- 
tory income, and net worth. Production for 
home consumption appeared to pay better 
returns than production for sale, but one- 
fifth of the products in the one area, and 


“H. L. Hawley. Small agricultural hold- 


ings in two industrial areas. Ind. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 460, 35 pp. Lafayette, May 1941. 
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two-fifths in the other were sold. Between 
one-sixth and one-fourth of the food con- 
sumed by the families was produced at 
home. Although the families reported con- 
siderable savings by living in the country, 
the cost of transportation was reported as 
one of the important offsetting items. 


LEVELS OF LIVING 


A study of 299 farm families in Ohio? 
was undertaken to describe the satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions expressed by farm peo- 
ple at different levels of living, and at dif- 
frent intervals on a scale designed to meas- 
ure the amount and quality of their par- 
ticipation in group activities, and to show 
the amount and kind of social participation 
engaged in by people at various levels of 
living. The relation of age, occupation, type 
of family, and religious affiliations to level 
of living, to social participation, and to 
social adjustment is also shown. 

“The present study approaches the prob- 
lem of standards of living by relating mate- 
rial and nonmaterial possessions and social 
activities to expressed attitudes of satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction with various aspects 
of living. The uniqueness of this approach 
is its emphasis upon standards of satisfac- 
tions. Such standards cannot be determined 
by exact scientific measurement. They be- 
long to the very nature of personality. 
Human beings seek as major goals or ob- 
jectives satisfying ways of life. It is as- 
sumed that the attainment of a satisfying 
life is a major criterion of a high standard 
of living.” 

The authors conclude that “Regardless of 
their social and economic circumstances, 
Ohio farm people are generally well satis- 
fied with their ways of living. ... Ohio farm 
families differ widely with respect to their 
levels of living, and those ranking high on 
the scale of living are much better adjusted 
than are those ranking low. . . . The ma- 
jority of farm people participate very little 
in organized groups, but those who do par- 


"A. R. Mangus and H. R. Cottam. Level of 
living, social participation and adjustment 
of Ohio farm people. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 624, 58 pp. Wooster, 1941. 
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ticipate are better adjusted than those who 
do not. . . . Persons in families that rank 
high on the scale of living participate much 
more actively in organized groups than 
those in low-ranking families. . . . The de- 
gree of social adjustment is approximately 
the same in the major geographical areas 
of the State although both level of living 
and social participation differ widely among 
the areas. . . . Although the chances of a 
satisfying life on the farm are greatly in- 
creased for those who have a high level of 
living and who are active participants in 
organized groups, these factors alone do not 
assure satisfactory adjustment to farm life. 
Likewise, although the extent of social par- 
ticipation is influenced by the levels of 
living of the participants, it is also affected 
by other factors.” 

A survey of standards of life of New 
Zealand dairy-farmers® is a study of 413 
farm households whose major source of in- 
come is dairying, the first of a projected 
series. The economic aspects of the farm, 
composition of the households, character- 
istics of family members, equipment and 
facilities of the homes, work and leisure- 
time activities of the members, expendi- 
tures and consumption of family units, and 
a study of related factors are presented. 
Graphs, charts, and tables supplement text 
material. Data relating to tenure, butter-fat 
production, age of farmer, schooling of the 
farmer, occupational history, and wives 
working on the farm were studied in rela- 
tion to household equipment, membership in 
organizations, expenditures on certain items, 
and other factors. The author points out 
that comparison of families in different 
localities on the basis of relative expendi- 
tures on certain items may be misleading 
because of the difference in free community 
services. He says that standards of life are 
conditioned to a large extent by circum- 
stances which the family’s own spending 


“W. T. Doig. A survey of standards of life 
of New Zealand dairy-farmers. 113 pp. 


Dept. of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Bull. 75. Soc. Sci. Res. Pub. No. 1, Social 
Science Research Bureau in association with 
the New Zealand Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Wellington, N. Z., 1940. 


does not affect at all or affects only indi- 
rectly, as by the payment of taxes, and that 
what people get from the proceeds of taxa- 
tion is highly relevant to a comparison of 
standards of life in different countries and 
different communities. 

Enquete sur lhabitation en France’ is a 
study of rural housing made at the request 
of the League of Nations. It includes: (1) A 
general study of rural housing conditions 
with many illustrations; (2) a short bibli- 
ography on rural housing and human 
geography; (3) a discussion of the death 
rate from various diseases with reference 
to city and rural population, illustrated by 
tables, maps and graphs; (4) an illustrated 
review of rural hospital and medical equip- 
ment; (5) an account of the penetration of 
the principles of social hygiene into rural 
communities. The last part of volume one 
contains 152 pages of photographs and 
plans of rural houses in various regions of 
France. Volume two reports on housing con- 
ditions by provinces and departments, clari- 
fying data with tables and maps. 

Families of farm owners in Mississippi 
had somewhat higher incomes than those 
of sharecroppers, according to a recent sur- 
vey of white owner farm families in poor 
agricultural areas and white cropper farm 
families in rich agricultural areas.!® The 
greatest difference was in source rather 
than in amount of income. The croppers 
had the larger proportion of their income 
from cash crops; the owners had a larger 
part of theirs from goods furnished by the 
farm and in cash from work off the farm. 
With income and family type constant, land 
owners in poor soil areas lived in better 
houses and spent less for food than share- 
croppers in the Delta. The data for this 
study were secured from 83 white farm 
owner families, in 1938-39, and 111 white 


*France, Commission d’e’tude de l’habita- 
tion rurale. Henri Dannaud, Ed. Enquete 
sur Uhabitation rurale en France. Vol. I, 
235 pp., Vol. II, 435 pp., Paris, 1939. 

*Dorothy Dickens. Owner farm families 
in poor agricultural areas and cropper farm 
families in rich agricultural areas. Miss. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 359, 19 pp. State 
College, 1941. 
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sharecropper families in 1935-36. All were 
young families with the wife between 17 and 
35 years old. 


FARM LABOR 


The migratory worker has been receiving 
much attention of late from both the journ- 
alist and the scholar. The report, Mexican 
agricultural workers of South Texas,1! is an 
“analysis of the working and living con- 
ditions of a representative group of Mexican 
agricultural workers in the Winter Garden 
Area of South Texas.” It deals with a par- 
ticular segment of the migrant population 
—families working in the harvesting of 
spinach ,sugar beets, onions, and cotton. 
These four crops offer the opportunity of 
dove-tailing work throughout the year. 

After a brief historical sketch of the 
problem, the report analyzes statistical data 
under the four broad headings: (1) Work 
patterns and earning, (2) family incomes 
in 1938, (3) social conditions, and (4) 
prospects for the Mexican migratory 
workers. The principal data were taken 
from 300 family schedules, representing a 
one-third sample of the Mexican population 
of Crystal City, Zavala County, Texas. 

Factual data presented point to the ex- 
istence of poor housing, poor sanitation, and 
inadequate education among the families. 
Earnings are low. In 1938 the average an- 
nual income per family was $506 in cash and 
$561 with perquisites included. Moreover, 
the prospects for future employment are 
dimmed by technological changes in beet 
and cotton culture, as well as the downward 
trends in the production of spinach and 
onions. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Swedish experience in community use of 
grain binders’? has been generally satis- 
factory according to a recent report. Of the 


“Selden C. Menefee. Mexican migratory 
workers of South Texas. 67 pp. Div. of Res., 
WPA, Washington, D. C., 1941. 

*Jordbrukstekniska féreningen. Nya er- 
farenheter av sjilybindare i gemensamt 
bruk, av Nils Berglund och Henning Lénne- 
mark. 27 pp. Uppsala, Sweden, Jorbruk- 
stekniska f6reningen, 1941. 


202 binders studied, 102 were purchased by 
individuals, and 100 by machinery associa- 
tions, with funds provided from the Agri- 
cultural Machinery Loan Fund established 
by the government in 1938. Tables show the 
number of farms using each machine, 
whether horse or tractor drawn, costs of 
operation, repairs, and of moving from farm 
to farm. The charges are worked out into 
hourly costs and costs per hectare for both 
horse and tractor power. There is also a 
discussion on the use of binder twine which 
shows amounts used per hectare in various 
regions and types of farms. 

County government in Washington!: is 
designed to clarify the present role of the 
county in relation to other government units 
in Washington. Based on secondary sources, 
questionnaires, and personal interviews, it 
describes in detail the structural organiza- 
tion, the personnel, the sources of receipts 
and purposes of expenditures, and the in- 
debtedness situation of Washington coun- 
ties. In the final section it advances recom- 
mendations for improvement with the view 
that the county can be re-established as a 
vital agency of government. 

Intensive operation on relatively small 
units in the Red River Valley of North 
Dakota,!4 provided the setting for one of 
the experiments of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. A study of 101 families who 
took part in this experiment found that 
during the first two years of occupancy on 
the project farms, the families have made 
definite progress toward their economic and 
social rehabilitation. Before resettlement 
nearly one-half of them were dependent 
upon subsistence or emergency grants. Now 
they are largely self-supporting and most 
of them reported an increase in net worth 
during 1939. The families own more and ° 
better livestock and machinery than before 


“Carl F. Reuss. County government in 
Washington. Series in Rur. Soc. Institutions 
No. 3. Bull. 400. 62 pp. Wash. Agr. Expt. 
Sta., Pullman, May 1941. 

“John P. Johansen. One-hundred new 
homesteads in the Red River Valley, North 
Dakota. N .Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 304. 
50 pp. In cooperation with the Farm Se- 
curity Admin. Fargo, June 1941. 
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resettlement, and both gross and net farm 
incomes have been increased. Their level of 
living has been increased; they have more 
to spend for this purpose, they are consum- 
ing a larger amount of home produced 
goods, and they have more home con- 
veniences and facilities than before resettle- 
ment. The author concludes that there is no 
material difference among the second year 
families in the net income obtained from 
small farms as compared with larger farms. 
Although the larger farms reported larger 
gross incomes, their expenses for farm oper- 
ations and family living were also larger. 
“With an appropriate emphasis upon di- 
versified farming, livestock and dairy enter- 
prises, the smaller farms appear to have 
satisfactory possibilities for settlement and 
rehabilitation.” 
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Growing up in the Black Belt: Negro Youth 
in the Rural South. By Charles S. John- 
son. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1941. Pp. xxiii 
+ 360. $2.25. 

This volume belongs to a series of studies 
made under the auspices of the American 
Youth Commission in which the terms of 
reference called for an analysis of the 
Negro’s minority status in relation to the 
personality development and problems of 
Negro youth. In the present study the prob- 
lem is approached from a number of angles. 
The data on personality are derived from a 
battery of six tests given to 2,000 youths, 
twenty per cent of whom were also in- 
tensively interviewed. Supplementary mate- 
rials were derived from case studies of 916 
families of the youths studied. The subjects 
were distributed in eight counties, so se- 
lected, according to the author, to represent 
eighty per cent of the Negro population of 
the rural South. Presenting his material, 
Johnson first sketches the personality pro- 
files of ten Negro youths, each described in 
his particular social setting. This is fol- 
lowed by a description of the social environ- 
ment in which the subjects of this study 
live. He then analyzes the institutional 
framework of the Negro world, outlining 
the basic data on the church, the school, 
marriage, the family, play, sex and the 
more fundamental economic and _ social 
values. Next, the facts and dynamics of the 
internal differentiations and distinctions of 
the Negro community are discussed. Finally, 
a systematic account is given of race 
relations. 

Among the more important issues raised 
in this study are the character of race re- 
lations in the South, the sources of status 
and distinctions within the Negro com- 
munity, and the type of reactions among 
Negro youths to their position in the south- 
ern social system. All of these questions 
bear directly on the general problem of the 


Negro’s development as a person. As for 
race relations, Professor Johnson rightly 
stresses the variability in the pattern of 
race contact. For example, the controls in 
the plantation area are more absolute than 
is the case in the non-plantation regions, 
and neither in form nor in content is the 
South strictly uniform in its racial system. 
Nevertheless, as the author’s data show, 
there is consensus on the essentials. Every- 
where the subordination of the Negro is a 
fact and nowhere in the South is this con- 
dition effectively challenged. Even so, how- 
ever, race relations are not imbedded, 
strictly speaking, in caste arrangements. As 
the writer indicates, the racial order is not 
absolute; it is occasionally challenged and 
violated; its sanctions do not work auto- 
matically; and the dynamic character of 
American society serves as a constant threat 
to the status quo in race relations. 

A second issue raised in this report is the 
problem of status and distinctions within 
the Negro community. Johnson suggests 
that in the rural areas of the South eighty- 
two per cent of the Negro population be- 
longs to the lower classes, twelve per cent 
to the middle class and six per cent to the 
upper class. These divisions of class he 
thinks are equated with racial attitudes and 
personality problems. He finds, for example, 
that upper and middle class youths face 
greater difficulties in “adjusting” to the 
demands of the race system than do the 
youths of the masses. Many of their per- 
sonality problems apparently reflect their 
ambiguous position in a _ social system 
ideologically fitted only for a white elite 
and a black mass. He suggests that the 
factor of intra-racial physical differences 
acts more or less independently of class. 
These differences operate at all social levels 
as factors in personal position. He finds, as 
did the authors of the other studies in this 
series, that color, facial features, hair and 
physical type are sources of pride, frustra- 
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tion and embitterment; and hence are im- 
portant for the student of personality 
development. 

A phase of the problems discussed above 
is that of the reactions of Negro youths to 
the status defined for them. As a result of 
the complex and dynamic character of the 
racial situation there is great diversity in 
response. Some of his subjects appear to 
accept white dominance without rancor—a 
few even justify it—while others burn with 
resentment. Some are strongly race cons- 
cious, while others rate the Negro low. Some 
are resigned to their fate and others hope 
to escape, but nearly all view the white man 
with some fear and misgiving. These varia- 
tions in attitude are, as the author in- 
dicates, functions of differences in class, 
economic patterns, age, degree of education, 
family training and intelligence. One misses, 
however, a careful analysis of the develop- 
ment of typical reactions and the ways in 
which such responses become a part of the 
individual’s experience and personality. 

While the materials of this study are not 
persistently and sharply focused on the 
problem of minority status in relation to 
personality problems, a contribution is made 
to the study of what might be termed the 
subjective aspects of race relations. So far 
as the reviewer knows, this is the first 
fundamental account of the role and reac- 
tions of Negroes in the social system of the 
strictly rural areas of the South. The fact 
that attention is given primarily to youth 
enhances the value of this study. Generally 
it is a significant addition to the growing 
body of sociological literature on the Negro 
and race relations. 

W. O. Brown. 
Howard University. 





12 Million Black Voices. By Richard Wright. 
Photo Direction by Edwin Rosskam. 
New York: Viking Press, 1941. 152 pp. 
$3.00. 


Some of the best work in American soci- 
ology has dealt with the American Negro. 
But conventional socio-historical analysis 
of negro-white relations has tended to be 
lacking in pertinent  social-psychological 


approaches necessary to expand the mean- 
ingfulness of those relations. Instances of 
successful observer-identification with roles 
played by the Negro have been outstand- 
ingly scarce._ 

In 12 Million Black Voices Mr. Wright 
assigns himself the difficult task of combin- 
ing the two seemingly antithetical ap- 
proaches of identification with roles played 
by the Negro, with a socio-historical an- 
alysis. He personalizes an entire people, 
from their seizure by the slave-trader in 
the African homeland, through slavery, 
feudal serfdom on the southern land, to 
economic exploitation in the northern city. 

This is no cool, dispassionate handling of 
sociological data. In a superb, exciting, 
lyrical prose he becomes the indignant 
spokesman for his people, charging a con- 
sistently brutal and systematic exploitation 
through time, through changes in legal 
status, regardless of migration, regardless 
of regional or rural-urban location. Finally, 
he virtually adopts the role of the Biblical 
prophet, after angrily recounting the 
wrongs done by his people, promising the 
day of reconstructive change: 

“The seasons of the plantation no longer 
dictate the lives of many of us; hundreds of 
thousands of us are moving into the sphere 
of conscious history. 

“We are with the new tide. We watch 

each new procession. The hot wires carry 
urgent appeals. Print compels us. Voices 
are speaking. Men are moving! And we 
shall be with them... .” 
Needless to say, Mr. Wright is a man, 
speaking for men. In his book will be found 
no patient appeal to the better nature of 
the “master race,” none of the pleas for 
understanding and compromise often ad- 
dressed by more accommodated spokesmen 
of his people. 

12 Million Black Voices is implicity writ- 
ten within a Marxian frame of reference, 
insofar as negro-white relations are inter- 
preted solely in terms of conscious, delib- 
erate exploitation of the Negro by southern 
capitalists (Lords of the Land) and north- 
ern capitalists (Bosses of the Buildings). 
As such it gains artistic simplicity and di- 
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rectness, and clarity as a call to action, but 
sacrifices scientific adequacy. There is no 
analysis of the class-structure within the 
Negro caste-group, no analysis of Negro 
accommodative satisfactions, such as John 
Dollard has made; nor of the specific reg- 
ional-cultural differences which make the 
meliorative efforts of the government more 
effective in one region than another. 

But even if this is ignored, and we accept 
the book as a call to action, its evident pur- 
pose, we are wondering why it appears in 
expensive format, with excellent but ex- 
pensive reproductions of pictures taken 
from the files of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. Three dollars a copy seems a pro- 
hibitive price to pay, for those to whom the 
call to action is addressed. 

ARNOLD W. GREEN. 
University of Connecticut. 





Average Number of Children Per Woman 
in Butler County, Ohio: 1930. By War- 
ren S. Thompson, et al. Washington, 
D. C.: Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, 1941. 81 pp. 


In selecting the materials from a decen- 
nial census which are to be published, the 
Bureau of the Census regularly finds it im- 
possible to publish all of the more refined 
tabulations or the cross tabulations which 
would be of use to some workers. The in- 
dividual schedules and punchcards contain a 
mass of information which is available for 
more refined analysis, usually for the very 
nominal cost of actually doing the machine 
work. Research workers in Rural Sociology 
have utilized this source of information to 
a limited extent only. This report on 
Average Number of Children per Woman 
in Butler County, Ohio is an illustration of 
the way in which census data may be tabu- 
lated in considerable detail for a small area. 

The basic groupings were by present 
residence, as rural and urban, and place of 
birth, as North or South. For these groups 
other factors whose effect was taken into 
account were age, age at marriage and 
duration of marriage, rental, occupational 
class, employment status of women, owner- 
ship, and value of farm. Although the gen- 
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eral inverse relationship between fertility 
and economic status was shown, other char- 
acteristics were of considerable importance. 
The basic attitudes acquired in childhood 
and adolescence appear to be reflected in the 
differences between north- and south-born 
groups, especially the husbands. Subsequent 
educational and occupational experience 
affected these patterns, for the differences 
were more pronounced among families with 
lower economic status. Low economic status 
favored the retention of those social and 
cultural differences between the north- and 
south-born persons which made for differ- 
ences in fertility, while good economic status 
tended to reduce the fertility of all groups, 
classes and marriage combinations to a 
common level. 

The opening up of a little-used mine of 
information, and the techniques for isolating 
the effects of individual factors which enter 
into the relationships described, recommend 
this publication to all who are interested in 
the use of statistical materials for the study 
of social data. 

CONRAD TAEUBER. 
United States Department of Agriculture. 





Studies in American Demography. By 
Walter F. Wilcox. Ithaca, New York: 
Cornell University Press, 1940. 556 pp. 
$4.50. 


This is a collection of lifetime essays by 
the author, brought together, supplemented 
with new material from lecture notes and 
recent statistics, and organized around the 
topic of American Demography. By virtue 
of his many years spent teaching statistics 
in Cornell University, his close association 
with national and international statistical 
societies, and his official duties and services 
in the United States Bureau of Census, Wil- 
cox is well prepared for the task he has 
here undertaken. Students in the field of 
population and demography will welcome 
this recent and valuable addition to the 
literature. 

The book deals chiefly with census and 
registration statistics. It is divided into 
chapters treating size, density, and compo- 
sition of the population, birth, death, and 
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divorce rates, immigration, and other topics 
that one would expect to find under the 
title of demography. There is a splendid 
chapter on the “Development of the Ameri- 
can Census and Its Methods” and another 
on “The Development and Uses of American 
Registration Statistics,” both of which give 
information not ordinarily contained in 
population textbooks. Rural sociologists will 
find special interest in a chapter called 
‘Density of Population; Urban and Rural.” 
Miscellaneous chapters and appendices deal- 
ing with social statistics and the courts, the 
measurement of public opinion, statistical 
societies, biographical sketches, definitions 
of statistics and demography, the popula- 
tion of China, and a bibliography of the 
author’s writings are also included. But, 
although valuable as source materials, they 
lack integration with the main body of the 
text. 

The major limitations of this work are 
two: (1) It frequently fails to recognize 
recent literature on the topics covered; and 
(2) it is somewhat eclectic and piecemeal 
in its treatment. Both of these limitations 
probably spring from the fact that much 
of the material was written years ago in 
separate articles with little or no attempt 
at overall integration. In preparing the 
present volume the author has revised his 
earlier writings in places, attempting to 
bring many of the statistics up to date and 
to fit them together into a unified whole. 
Although he has succeeded quite well in 
this, some of his material still remains a 
little out-dated and disjointed. The book is 
best understood as the lifetime studies of 
one man in American demography rather 
than a survey of all literature in the field. 

Nevertheless, in pioneering the field and 
in bringing his essays together under one 
cover, he performs a real service. He writes 
clearly, cautiously, and suggestively. In ad- 
dition, he is always careful to point out the 
difficulties and the implications involved. He 
shows a familiarity with foreign demogra- 
Phers and demographic literature, and he 
demonstrates a mastery of American prob- 
lems in the field. The book as it stands is 
an excellent summarization and interpreta- 
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tion of census and registration statistics in 
the United States, and younger students 
will do well to follow some of the sugges- 
tions and challenges he lays before them. 
Teachers and research workers in the field 
of population, as well as census workers 
and those connected with public health and 
vital statistics, should all find here a valu- 
able aid to their respective endeavors. 
HAROLD CHRISTENSEN. 

Brigham Young University. 





England Is a Village. By C. Henry Warren. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
Inc., 1941. Pp. xiii + 250. $2.50. 


The village pattern of settlement with its 
characteristic way of life has been ac- 
claimed, if in a subdued manner, by many 
a sociologist. Sharing this viewpoint, but 
unhampeved by academic shackles, Warren 
describes life and labor in a small East 
Anglican village through the bitter winter 
of 1939-40 on into the spring. This engag- 
ing chronicle, brilliantly illustrated by nu- 
merous black and white prints, offers inti- 
mate and varied glimpses of the simple lore 
and native culture of the villagers, of the 
all-pervasive influence of the soil on coun- 
tryman and craftsman alike. Much of the 
village life known to Saxons and Celts of 
previous eras has not been obliterated by 
the passing of centuries, the machine age, 
or even the war. The author sees in this 
survival England’s chief bulwark in the 
current crisis. “England’s might is still in 
her fields and villages, and though the whole 
weight of mechanized armies rolls over them 
to crush them, in the end they will triumph. 
... The best of England is a village.” 

HoMER L. HIrr. 
Louisiana State University. 





Mobile Homes: A Study of Trailer Life. By 
Donald Olen Cowgill. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1941. Pp. vii + 127. $2.00. 


Mr. Cowgill’s study is based upon results 
obtained from 131 questionnaires collected 
from trailer families plus the experience 
gained by living and traveling in a trailer 
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during a portion of two years. The author 
concludes that the trailer will not replace 
stable housing and that trailer people con- 
stitute “a stable, happy, dependable group.” 
The sample does not appear to be adequate, 
but the study is convincing and a good 
bibliography is appended. 
C. E. LIVELY. 

University of Missouri. 





In Great Waters. The Story of the Portu- 
guese Fishermen. By Jeremiah Digges. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 
xix + 282. $2.50. 


In Great Waters is social history by anec- 
dote. It could be used to illustrate the in- 
evitable frustration of writing without 
unity. In a novel, the plot, the exposition of 
the author’s individual philosophy, social 
views or the like ties the material together. 
Even in a collection of essays we have a 
personality or a point of view to establish 
the relationship between the first page and 
the last. In the social studies, the more 
explicit frame of reference uses a series of 
related concepts to give order and expla- 
nation. 

But in this book we have a collection of 
yarns about winds, fish, hooks, men, tides, 
and babies—the flotsam and jetsam that 
floated through the author’s experience 
among the fishermen. 

Because, to change the simile, Mr. Digges 
has neither a conceptual nor artistic net, 
the big ones get away. Nevertheless the 
book treats of one set of social events worth 
recording. It is the unique story of the 
Portuguese migration to America. Too lib- 
eral use of belaying pin and boot aboard 
ship, plus good jobs available ashore, drove 
the Yankees out of the fo’c’sle of the New 
England whaler. Only the desperately poor 
peasants of the Azores would sign up for 
the whaling voyages. Pay was so low that 
signing aboard amounted to working two 
or three years for passage to America. Once 
at New Bedford the men from the Azores 
deserted. Today their descendants are found 
in the fishing fleets of Provincetown and 
Gloucester especially, and less in some other 
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Massachusetts ports—but not in Maine’s— 
and in the cranberry bogs of Cape Cod. 

The book should be called to the atten- 
tion of rural sociologists not only for the 
Portuguese migration but because the fish- 
ing folk have long been neglected as a sub- 
ject of intensive study by sociologists. Not 
since Le Play’s study of the Breton fisher- 
men, in the knowledge of the reviewer, have 
these groups been systematically analyzed. 
Mr. Digges treats of a discrete ethnic and 
rural group of America. But their family, 
community, and even group life aboard ship 
are neglected. The book, then, is often en- 
tertaining, rarely illuminating. 

RICHARD E. DuWonrs. 

Harvard University. 





A Socio-Economic Survey of the Marsh- 
dwellers of Four Southeastern Louis- 
iana Parishes. By Edward J. Kammer. 
Washington: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 180. 


This survey, a Ph.D. dissertation, deals 
with the social and economic life of the 
fishermen and trappers inhabiting the marsh 
areas of Jefferson, Lafourche, Plaquemines, 
and St. Bernard Parishes. The basic data 
are drawn from several sources, including 
general schedules taken from a random 
sample of 500 families, interviews with well- 
informed local persons, personal observa- 
tions made throughout the area, and nv- 
merous secondary works. 

The presentation is divided into two broad 
parts: I. Social Factors; and, II. Economic 
Factors. The topics treated under the former 
heading include history, population, psysi- 
ography, the family, religion, education, 
government, social differences, and social 
change. Among the subjects dealt with un- 
der the latter heading are trapping, fish- 
ing, seafood canneries, and shrimp drying. 

Materials taken from the 500 schedules 
are only rarely mentioned and are never 
presented in tabular form. The inference 
is that personal observations and secondary 
sources are largely relied on for subject 
matter. The author has done an admirable 
job of assembling information on South- 
eastern Louisiana from a wide variety of 
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sources and arranging and organizing it 
into a single readable and informative 


volume. 
HoMeErR L. Hitt. 


Louisiana State University. 





The Integration of American Society. By 
Robert Cooley Angell. New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. 
Pp. ix + 228. $2.50. 


The author of this book has set himself 
the ambitious task “of determining the sig- 
nificance of organized groups for the in- 
tegration or disintegration of American so- 
ciety .. .” This objective is attacked through 
a study of certain groups common to this 
society in an effort to discern what common 
societal values are promoted by these 
groups. A further effort is made to analyze 
the relation of the groups under study to 
the basic institutional structure of this so- 
ciety. Groups selected for specific study are 
classified as follows: Capitalist enterprises, 
struggle groups, governmental units, be- 
nevolent groups, families, churches, clubs, 
associations and cooperatives. It should be 
emphasized that the author is only con- 
cerned with studying the results of increas- 
ing differentiation of groups on American 
society and pointedly ignores counter trends 
towards integration brought about through 
other agencies. The method employed by 
the author is in the nature of the analytic 
essay conceived in a sociological frame of 
reference. No body of factual data is pre- 
sented in verification of the analysis made. 

Professor Angell has made out a fairly 
convincing case for his argument that in- 
creasing differentiation of certain “free- 
standing” groups has diminished common 
loyalties, attacked the “moral community” 
and severed some of the institutions that 
give structure to our social system. The re- 
viewer would prefer the statement that 
these phenomena are associated rather than 
directly related in a causal sense. Also, one 
is less convinced that the author’s expla- 
nation of the processes whereby this con- 
dition has come about is correct. The con- 
clusion that the capitalist enterprise gener- 
ally tends towards societal disintegration is 
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open to question. The conception of capital- 
ist enterprise employed is very loose and 
one suspects that many characteristics of 
American society, attributed to the capital- 
ist enterprise, are rather results of political 
democracy, absence of rigid class lines, sci- 
ence, industrial technology and more ob- 
scure factors in Western culture which have 
gone into the making of what is called “our 
Business Civilization.” On the credit side of 
the ledger it should be said that there is 
much good insight and understanding of the 
institutional nature of such organized 
groups as hospitals, clinics, governmental 
units, families, cooperatives and of the con- 
tribution which these make towards pro- 
moting or exemplifying the integration of 
our society. 

The reviewer must be captious on one or 
two points: The statement on p. 174 that, 
“One’s social status .. . is today being per- 
formed in large measure by voluntary 
groups like luncheon clubs” is both poor 
writing and worse sociology. It is also a bit 
curious to find the author stating on p. 1 
that “The trend consists in the acknowledged 
decline of the neighborhood and the local 
community in their power to influence per- 
sonality . . .” and, then on pp. 178-179, 
quoting Thrasher approvingly on the influ- 
ences of blighted areas of large cities in 
producing typical attitudes and behavior in 
the youth of these areas who pattern their 
lives after those of the adults of the neigh- 
borhood. One must assume that what the 
author really meant was that communities 
and neighborhoods have lost some of their 
power to influence personality in particular 
ways and according to certain normative 
patterns of a more widely accepted nature. 

JAMES H. BARNETT. 
University of Connecticut. 





The Psychology of Social Movements. By 
Hadley Cantril. New York: John Wiley 
& Co., 1941. Pp. xv + 274. $2.75. 


Professor Cantril proposes to establish an 
adequate “basic conceptual framework for 
the explanation of any social movement” 
by extending the ‘behavioristic’ and ‘mech- 
anistic’ concepts of psychology in a func- 
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tional and phenomenological direction. Not 
that his interests are solely explanatory. 
Possession of ability to analyze social ad- 
justment, he says, obligates the scientist 
to accept responsibility to make value judg- 
ments on the merits of specific social move- 
ments. Of course these judgments should be 
derived from the objective evidence, but 
the analysis of an “aloof” scientist would 
be meaningless. At some points, however, 
a more aloof perspective might have guard- 
ed Cantril against expressions of party 
prejudices. One would have greater confi- 
dence in his results if he had also included 
a few social movements from previous cen- 
turies, the study of which does not involve 
current issues. 

The conceptual scheme which Cantril be- 
lieves to be necessary and adequate for a 
realistic study of dynamic social events is 
carefully set up in Part I. Social norms, 
supplied by the culture, are interiorized 
within the individual and thereafter are 
instrumental for satisfying his needs. When 
special circumstances produce a discrepancy 
between the general norms and the par- 
ticular individual versions of these we have 
a state of susceptibility to novel sugges- 
tions. Within each personality there are 
deep-seated “assumptions” which are pat- 
terned into “frames of reference” and in 
this foundation are rooted specific attitudes. 
Individuals vary in their particular “men- 
tal context” insofar as different elements 
overlap in assorted ways, as the integra- 
tion among the parts varies, or as the “ego” 
is involved in different degrees. 

Cantril effectively shows the futility of 
appealing to instinct to build a theory of 
motivation and wisely accepts the functional 
autonomy of acquired motives. This enables 
him to demonstrate that individuals vary 
in their relation to social movements be- 
cause a given situation implicates different 
egos in diverse ways. Egos vary in the pat- 
terns and types and range of social values 
interiorized and in the personal significance 
of given values to each person. The central 
role of the ego in assuring allegiance to a 
social movement is shown also in the im- 
portance of securing status in the scale of 
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social norms and through the desire to pre- 
serve self-integrity. 

Social movements flourish when many 
persons regard a situation as critical; i.e., 
when they face a chaotic environment which 
they cannot interpret and for which they 
carve a meaningful orientation. Situations 
acquire meaning in terms of ‘conditioned’ 
interpretations, when events can be related 
to assumptions and frames of reference, or 
through the drive of the ego for creative 
achievement. When this meaning cannot be 
imputed to the situation or when frustra- 
tions arise out of a discrepancy between as- 
piration and performance the individual will 
be discontented. Failure of others to recog- 
nize his status and values or the blocking 
of innate needs by accepted personal stand- 
ards will also create discontent, on which 
social movements feed. 

The three preceding paragraphs are in- 
tended as a summary of Cantril’s approach. 
To the reviewer this scheme appears to be 
more sociological than psychological in that 
it relates the sociological person to social 
movements. The psychological personality 
was perhaps lost in functionalizing the psy- 
chological concepts. Cantril often writes 
better sociology than psychology—and this 
book is worth reading and using. 

His approach is flexible and useful, but 
its adequacy might be questioned by soci- 
ologists—especially in the light of state- 
ments as: the specific conditions causing 
social movements vary with the economic, 
political, etc., traits of particular cultures, 
but the psychological effects of these con- 
ditions will be more uniform. Or, the psy- 
chological reasons why economic panaceas 
arise from time to time must go beyond 
journalistic description or economic or 
sociological analysis to show “why” the 
Townsend Plan (e. g.) flourished. Or, why 
the Nazi part was successful can be an- 
swered only by seeing the psychological 
consequences for individuals. Here Cantril 
assumes that the individual approach is 
basic, yet in his conceptual scheme he uses 
a situational and even normative analysis. 
Had he fully appreciated this inconsistency 
he might have given conscious recognition 
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to such sociological tools as the looking- 
glass self, the generalized other, or defi- 
nition of the situation. 

To sociologists Cantril exhibits singular 
disinterest in the problem of the stages of 
social movements in his case studies: a 
lynching mob, Father Divine’s kingdom, 
the Oxford Group, the Townsend movement, 
and the Nazi Party. In general his analysis 
substantiates Park and Burgess, Blumer, 
La Piere, and Dawson and Gettys. It also 
adds new descriptive material to our re- 
sources. 

C. ARNOLD ANDERSON. 
Iowa State College. 





New Social Horizons: Design for a Per- 
sonality-Centered Culture. By Seba 
Eldridge. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1941. 444 pp. $3.50. 


The two objectives of this book as stated 
by the author are to offer “a critical evalu- 
ation of existing institutions, group inter- 
ests, and schemes of life” and a “formula- 
tion of ‘constructive’ proposals looking to 
the development of a civilization better 
suited to the needs of the human spirit.” 
Within this framework Eldridge moves 
swiftly and incisively in his analysis of the 
major patterns of living in current Ameri- 
can culture. The consumer and his place in 
the economy, the role of the individual in 
society, the dynamics of socialization, the 
functioning of the major social institutions 
are examined and appraised. The processes 
of group living in its varied aspects, the 
relationship of the specialist to the layman, 
leadership and democracy, education and 
citizenship, and the need of orienting these 
to ensure a more integrated life are care- 
fully discussed. 

The book would be stimulating as a text 
in adult extension classes and for collateral 
reading by students in advanced courses. 
However, those perplexed by the immediate 
and very concrete issues confronting our 
various institutions will find little of prac- 
tical value beyond sympathetic encourage- 
ment, for the proposed solutions do not come 
to grips in a tangible way with the em- 
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pirical society in which we are forced to 
act. Probably no one in our democratic 
world will deny the desirability of a “ra- 
tional philosophy of life,” amicable coopera- 
tion, the abolishment of fear and want, and 
an effective social order, but the author tells 
us little about how such ends might be 
achieved, although he ably demonstrates 
the importance and desirability of these ob- 
jectives. It is true that there are sections 
about means, but to assign the task to 
education, or to enlightened men, or to 
experimentation gives us little concrete 
guidance pertinent to the current labor 
market, local community, or other func- 
tioning groups. In a sense the reviewer felt 
he was reading another treatise in the his- 
tory of utopian thought. The logic is the 
same; the goals, put in terms of the cur- 
rent context, are basically those of Saint- 
Simon, Fourier and Bellamy—to develop a 
society in which man can live well-ordered 
lives. 
JOHN USEEM. 

University of South Dakota. 





History of Hungary. By Dominic G. Kosary. 
New York: Franklin Bibliophile So- 
ciety, 1941. Pp. xxxi + 482. $2.75. 


This book is of only incidental interest to 
the rural sociologist. In case there are 
others who, like the reviewer, have occasion 
to deal with European countries in seminars 
on land and people relations, this book will 
be valuable in giving a concise historical 
background on Hungary. Of special interest 
will be the chapters dealing with the origin 
and settlement in the Carpathian Basin of 
the Magyar people, and those on reform and 
revolution. 

Chapter XI contains a discussion of the 
problems of the Hungarian peasant incident 
to the development of competition from the 
wheat producing areas of the United States. 
The description of problems growing out of 
the juxtaposition of many different cultural 
groups in Hungary will also be helpful to 
the American reader. The work is almost 
entirely a political history and there is only 
incidental reference to the problems of the 
peasantry. There are a few tables on land 
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utilization and agricultural production in 
the appendix, but more adequate informa- 
tion can be secured from other sources. 

Lowry NELSON. 
University of Minnesota. 





Piiion Country. By Haniel Long. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 1941. 
327 pp. $3.00. 


This is the second book of a series called 
American Folkways, edited by Erskine 
Caldwell. The author ignores the recent 
scientific studies of the natives of the South- 
west with the exception of one which he 
casually dismisses with the statement “A 
scientific approach is essential, yet sym- 
pathy for the natives must go with it... .” 
The book has little value for the rural 
sociologist except to illustrate what hap- 
pens when a writer from the East tries to 
“sympathize” with Coronado, Mormons, In- 
dians, Spanish Americans, Billy the Kid, 
the communists and capitalists in the Gallup 
riot, drug addicts, and others. Two of his 
observations are supported by recent 
studies: The Indians have not favored New 
Deal methods of livestock control and soil 
conservation on the reservations and off the 
reservations, “Yankees and lawyers” have 
taken the land away from its former own- 
ers, the Spanish Americans. 

CHAS. P. LOOMIs. 
Harvard University. 





The Story of the Mennonites. By C. Henry 
Smith. Berne, Indiana: Mennonite Book 
Concern, 1941. 823 pp. $2.50. 


This book represents a revision and en- 
largement of Dr. Smith’s earlier work, The 
Mennonites, published more than 20 years 
ago. It includes much new material and the 
story is brought up to the year 1939. The 
author attempts “to cover the whole Men- 
nonite movement, both in Europe and 
America in all its ramifications, . . . with- 


out favor or prejudice.” However, emphasis 
is placed upon the Mennonites as a relig- 
ious group with considerable emphasis upon 
the social and political complications aris- 
ing because of the religious and social role 
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played. More than half of the book is de- 
voted to the Mennonites in Europe. Be- 
cause the Mennonites have usually been 
farmers, rural sociologists will be interested 
in this readable story. 

C. E. LIVELY. 
University of Missouri. 





Sociology. By Emory S. Bogardus. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1941. (Rev. Ed.) 
Pp. xii + 567. $3.00. 


This book is suitable for junior colleges, 
when affiliated to high schools. For general 
university beginning courses, it will prob- 
ably not compete successfully with any of 
two or three established texts. 

The emphasis in allocation falls upon the 
group approach (types, ecological, cultural, 
psycho-social), types of groups (family, 
community, occupational, play, educational, 
religious, racial), and group organization 
(controls, change, disorganization, leader- 
ship). 

Bogardus’ charming descriptive sketches 
of social behaviour in various situations are 
in this book as in his others. But the book 
has little continuity — there are too many 
patches which do not make a fabric. 

C. ARNOLD ANDERSON. 
Iowa State College. 





A Handbook in Community Development. 
By Southeastern Workshop. Greenville, 
S. C.: Furman University. 114 pp. 50¢. 


Building Rural Communities. Proceedings 
of 23rd American Country Life Con- 
ference, held at Lafayette, Indiana, 
Nov. 6-9, 1940. Chicago, Illinois: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941. 171 pp. 
$2.00. 


A Handbook in Community Development 
is the product of the 1941 Southeastern 
Workshop at Furman University, Green- 
ville, South Carolina. It is a systematic 
summary of the summer’s work in methods 
of promoting community improvements. 
The program of the Greenville County 
Council for Community Development served 
as the laboratory for this group of students 
and instructors. In 114 pages in outline 
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form are chapters on how to begin a com- 
munity development program, the place of 
fact-finding in community development, 
local government, economic improvement, 
health, recreation, art, the role of social 
agencies, school-community relationships, 
functions of a college in the community, 
adult education, the place of the church, 
minority groups, and guideposts and warn- 
ings for community development programs. 
There are many practical suggestions for 
initiating community action and a good 
annotated bibliography of recent publica- 
tions. The presentation of some of the sug- 
gested organization procedures by short un- 
modified statements in outline form implies 
a more universal application than experi- 
ence justifies. However, as a summary of 
the workshop discussions, this is a stimu- 
lating little book. I recommend it to exten- 
sion sociologists. 

Building Rural Communities is a brief 
account of the speeches presented at the 
1940 meeting of the American Country Life 
Association. The presidential address, 
“Building Rural Communities,” by Mrs. 
Raymond Sayre of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation, and “Rural People and World 
Peace,” the paper by Henry C. Taylor of 
the Farm Foundation were of most interest 
to this reviewer. Mrs. Sayre has compressed 
into a few pages a well-told story of social 
change and some of the adjustments ahead 
in rural communities. There are also 
abridged accounts of several talks on rural 
school developments and a summary of the 
group discussions in the youth section of 
the Conference. Both of these books con- 
tain material of greater interest to teach- 
ers and extension workers than to research 
personnel. 

ROBERT A. POLSON. 
Cornell University. 





Rosscommon. By Charles Allen Smart. New 
York: Random House, 1940. 201 pp. 
$2.00. 


Although Rosscommon is a work of fic- 
tion, it is worthy of the serious attention 
of students of social problems, particularly 


rural ones. In the appealing form of a 
realistic fantasy, it gives an account of a 
modern agricultural collective community of 
thirty-six people who by experience had 
found that in the struggle to make a meagre 
living individually they were deriving very 
little out of life. Gradually they come to- 
gether on a farm that one of them had 
inherited. He, like so many American farm- 
ers in the last twenty years, had been un- 
able to operate it successfully by himself 
under prevailing price and cost conditions. 
The members of this community own 
collectively the land buildings, machinery, 
livestock and all other productive equip- 
ment. They do not pay themselves salaries 
but simply share the benefits of their labor. 
They systemize their work, each specializing 
in what he is best able to do. Thus they 
succeed in supplying themselves right on 
the place with many of the essentials of 
life, and in addition, make enough money 
to buy many labor-saving machines and 
modern mechanical conveniences. The sur- 
plus income is divided equitably among the 
families to be used for such strictly per- 
sonal items as clothing, vacations and hob- 
bies. All other needs, such as food, shelter, 
laundry, medical care, insurance, education 
and library facilities are met by the group. 
Mr. Smart provides much food for thought 
in these times, when the immediate problem 
of humanity is to find a practical way for 
the mass of people who can not earn an 
adequate living to feed, clothe, shelter, en- 
lighten and enjoy themselves. He indicates 
clearly that his plan is not for those de- 
moralized unfortunates whose only desire 
is to obtain something for nothing. He 
shows a method whereby determined and 
industrious people might find the oppor- 
tunity to free themselves from the vicious 
cycle of poverty. ; 
Rosscommon deviates from many of the 
utopian schemes that have been proposed 
throughout the ages in that it needs no 
imaginary cosmos in which to function. It 
is built under present day American social 
and economic conditions. Mr. Smart does 
not treat exhaustively the psychological 
factors which are known to have presented 
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great difficulties in the American collec- 
tives of the past such as Robert Owen’s 
“New Harmony,” the “Rappists” or “Brook 
Farm.” Perhaps he means to imply that 
because of the greater difficulty of earning 
a living now than during the last century, 
the relative economic advantages that can 
be realized in a collective are so great they 
might outweigh emotional dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Smart does not claim to present a 
careful blueprint of a new form of social 
organization. A real “Rosscommon” would 
meet with more difficulties than those de- 
scribed. He merely indicates a conceivable 
solution for some of the difficulties of our 
day that may be within our reach. This he 
does impressively, with the vivid language 
of. an imaginative farmer. 

EDWARD A. NORMAN and 
JOSEPH W. EATON. 





Science, Technology, and Society in Seven- 
teenth Century England. Vol. IV, Pt. 2 
of Osiris. By Robert K. Merton. Bruges 
(Belgium): The St. Catherine Press, 
Ltd., 1938. Pp. 362-632. 


All too belatedly! this reviewer seeks to 
spread the news that the much-demanded 
“substantive sociology of knowledge” is 
fittingly exemplified in Merton’s work. When 
we read sections such as “The Process of 
Secularization,” “The Integration of Re- 
ligion and Science,” and the chapter on 
“Puritanism, Pietism, and Science,” we 
realize that we have passed beyond the mere 
juggling of “ideology and utopia” and the 
futile weighing of plausibilities. Max 
Weber’s contention that non-material fac- 
tors are quite as necessary as are material 
factors in the development of technology has 
been driven to the head and clinched. From 
all this time on, all those who follow Og- 
burn’s crude epiphenomenalism re the role 
of ideas in social change do so at their peril, 
for the refutation is already at hand. 

With intent, little has been said of the 
striking erudition, wide range of research, 
methodological stringency, and analytic 
grasp evident in what our commercialized 


*The book was placed in my hands in 1938. 
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university presses might call “a mere doc- 
toral dissertation.” A century hence it will 
be said by historians that in the nineteen- 
thirties, at least, it was virtually impos- 
sible in the United States to publish schol- 
arly work having no immediate utilitarian 
appeal without subsidy or special oppor- 
tunity. This dissertation might never have 
gone beyond the Widener library had it not 
been for the fact that it was published 
abroad as one of the Osiris series edited by 
George Sarton. 

HOWARD BECKER. 
University of Wisconsin. 





Comerié: A Study of a Puerto Rican Town. 
By Charles C. Royler. Lawrence, 
Kansas: University of Kansas Publica- 
tion No. 9, 1940. 198 pp. 


The author of this study is an Associate 
Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Puerto Rico. The report is based mostly on 
field data gathered by means of personal 
interviews, supplemented by observations 
and written records. The research staff con- 
sisted of the author and his wife ( a Puerto 
Rican) and three resident school teachers 
of Comerié6. A number of other persons were 
used as occasional assistants. The data were 
collected in the Spring and Summer of 
1935. 

Comerié is a village located in the East 
Central mountain and valley region of 
Puerto Rico, and has a population of about 
2,500. It is the principal village in the 
municipality of Comerié, the total popula- 
tion of which numbers 16,715. Practically 
the entire district is dependent upon tobacco 
culture for a livelihood and the village is 
closely integrated with the surrounding 
farming districts, with many of the farmers 
and farm managers living in the village, 
and the farm laborers living in the open 
country. 

The first two chapters of the report deal 
with background material including prob- 
lems of population. The following topics are 
then discussed with each occupying one 
chapter: Social Classes and Racial Distinc- 
tions; Economic Life; Courtship, Marriage 
and Family Life; Politics, Government and 
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Administration; Education and the Public 
Schools; Religious Life; Leisure Time; and 
Conclusions. 

An Appendix on Method is attached. In 
addition to the direct methods of gathering 
data, the author describes a most interest- 
ing indirect approach. This is the “loafing 
method.” It appears to have been used 
effectively to gain insight into behavior that 
might otherwise have been affected by ex- 
traneous disturbances. 

The study is a definite contribution to our 
understanding of Latin American communi- 
ties. Emphasis is placed on class structure 
throughout, and this makes it possible to 
interpret many differences that would other- 
wise appear meaningless. 

N. L. WHETTEN. 
University of Connecticut. 





Social Welfare in the Catholic Church. By 
Marguerite T. Boylan. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xv 
+ 362. $3.00. 


This book holds little of interest for rural 
sociologists. Part I of 64 pages is devoted to 
the nature and development of diocesan 
bureaus of social welfare and some of the 
social forces influencing the “cycles” of their 
development. The next 207 pages are given 
over to a description of the work of Catholic 
Charities in Brooklyn, New York, of which 
the author is executive secretary. An arp- 
pendix very briefly summarizes the activ- 
ities of each of 75 diocesan social welfare 
bureaus. A bibliography and index complete 
the book. There is no mention of some of the 
significant rural social work being con- 
ducted here and ‘here by the Catholic 
church. The volume is a doctor of philosophy 
dissertation of Fordham University. 

EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. 
Columbia University. 





Woman in the Sacred Scriptures of Hindu- 
ism. By Mildred Worth Pinkham. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
Pp. xii + 239. $2.75. 


The professed purpose of this book is to 
show the historical origins and nature of 
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the influences that have affected the status 
of Hindu women. The primary source of 
material for this analysis was the sacred 
literature of Hinduism, as illumined by in- 
terpretative commentaries and criticisms 
of leading scholars in that field. The author 
also lived for a number of years in India 
and thus had opportunity to become ac- 
quainted, at first hand, with current Hindu 
geography, legends, poetry, and folkways 
which would give an understanding of Hindu 
sacred literature, as well as of the social 
status of Hindu women. 

As the result of this study, the author 
shows two things of major interest: First, 
Hindu scriptures reveal an anthropomorphic 
and animistic conception of the universe and 
its deities. Second, as in the pantheon of 
divinities in ancient Greece and Rome, the 
sacred literature of Hinduism identifies fe- 
male characteristics and personalities with 
the various abstract virtues, and the func- 
tional processes of nature and other natural 
phenomena. The media for developing and 
transmitting these ideas have been myth, 
legend, poetry, symbolism and other forms 
of art which reveal the facile and creative 
imagination of Hindu mentality. In this, 
Hindu sacred literature is not wholly unlike 
that of other great contemporary religions. 

The author, in producing this book, has 
accomplished her purpose in a very effec- 
tive and scholarly way. But one well- 
acquainted with the masses of contemporary 
India might be inclined to question whether 
some of the writers of sacred literature of 
that country have not, in fact, over-idealized 
and over-rationalized the social status of 
their womanhood to the point of blinding 
themselves to the logical conclusions of 
their idealization. For example, the worship 
of Sinivali, with the objective of securing 
sons, alas, under Indian social conditions, 
leads logically to child marriages. And the 
poetical chanting of the praises of Usas 
or Svasti seem to be an opiate rather than 
a stimulant to social action that would re- 
sult in the political, economic, and social 
uplift of the women of India. The author 
of this book, correctly, has noted these 
seeming incongruities. 
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This book’s appeal will be rather limited. 
Students of Hindu religion and culture, 
however, will find it of value; and so will 
students of sociology specializing in the 
theoretical and historical aspects of the 
family. 

JAMES LOWELL HyYPEs. 
University of Connecticut. 





Rural Public Welfare. By Grace A. Brown- 
ing. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 578. $4.00. 


This is a text in the University of Chicago 
Social Service Series that aims to give the 
student in training an appreciation of rural 
social welfare problems in their natural 
setting through the presentation of sample 
case records. Beginning with a brief cata- 
loging of the historical development of pub- 
lic welfare in the rural community, a state- 
ment on local governmental organization 
and one on local welfare organization, it 
presents in Part I two community case 
histories covering the natural, human, and 
social resources of the two counties selected 
as they bear on problems of welfare work. 
The remainder of the book is given to a pre- 
sentation of selected case records of indi- 
viduals, gathered over a three-year period 
from public welfare agencies in 25 counties 
in 11 widely scattered states. 

Part II, after a brief statement on rural 
economy and rural culture as they relate to 
rural social work, centers about the worker, 
client, and community, dealing entirely with 
individual case records except for an occa- 
sional editorial note. Part III is similarly 
organized except that the case records il- 
lustrate the employment of rural resources 
in working with the client. The introduction 
to this section deals briefly with rural insti- 
tutions and organizations that can be drawn 
upon by the welfare worker. 

A selected bibliography of 17 pages is 
given. 

The book should give the worker in train- 
ing an intimate appreciation of rural atti- 
tudes, values, agencies and situations. Rural 
sociologists will look upon it as a desirable 


step in the direction of a realistic training 
of rural welfare workers. 

PauL H. LANDIs. 
The State College of Washington. 





Statistics for Sociologists. By Margaret 
Jarman Hagood. New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, Inc., 1941. Pp. viii + 
934. $4.00. 


Elementary Social Statistics. By Thomas 
Carson McCormick. New York: Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941. 
Pp. x + 353. $3.00. 


Methods of Correlation Analysis. By Mor- 
decai Ezekiel. Second Edition. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1941. 
Pp. xix + 531. $5.00. 


The development of sociology as a science 
is largely dependent upon the use of sta- 
tistical methods in sociological research. Yet 
very few sociologists now in their prime 
have had the advantage of even a graduate 
course in social statistics, to say nothing of 
an undergraduate course. If they had any 
statistics at all, it was “educational,” “eco- 
nomic,” or possibly just statistics. The 
natural result of this situation was that 
the development of statistical sociology was 
not only delayed but also definitely biased 
toward the specialized fields of education 
and economics. 

It has been nine years since a text in 
social statistics has been published in 
America.! However, during this period, the 
field of social statistics has been growing 
quietly and steadily. Evidence of this growth 
may be found in the numerous papers and 
research monographs published by sociol- 
ogists during recent years. The writing of 
texts in the field, however, lagged because 
many of those interested in writing such 
texts were either busily engaged in research 
activities or possibly in teaching other types 
of courses. Nevertheless, the demand for 
new texts in social statistics has steadily 
increased. It is not at all surprising, there- 
fore, that two texts in social statistics 
should appear within one year. Nor is this 


*White, R. Clyde, Social Statistics, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1933. 
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coincidence to be regretted. The two books 
in question, although similar in some funda- 
mental respects, are quite different in scope 
and purpose. 

McCormick has written a _ short ele- 
mentary text well-suited to a beginner’s 
course; and Hagood has written a compre- 
hensive advanced text for an entire year of 
study in social statistics. Both texts were 
written primarily for students of soci- 
ological research, and neither requires ad- 
vanced mathematics as a basis. Another 
basic similarity is that both authors take 
great pains to develop the logic of statistics, 
and to use illustrations from sociological 
research. Because of these features, either 
text provides an excellent introduction to 
research method and procedure. 

Elementary Social Statistics is simply 
written and organized. It consists of only 
two major parts: I, Statistics in Social Re- 
search and II, Statistical Methods. Mc- 
Cormick introduces the student to the sub- 
ject in a simple straight-forward manner, 
explaining how social data may be quantified 
and how extraneous factors may be con- 
trolled. He includes a chapter on “the sta- 
tistical inquiry” which research workers 
will find interesting. The limited scope of 
this text leads the author to leave out such 
subject matter as: small sample theory, 
multiple correlation, and advanced tech- 
niques useful in handling specialized prob- 
lems. He includes, however: tabulations, 
graphs, averages and rates, measures of 
deviation and partition, probability, the 
normal distribution, simple linear quantita- 
tive correlation, correlation between non- 
quantitative factors, sampling and samp- 
ling errors, significance of differences, and 
time series. 

Instructors will find Elementary Social 
Statistics to be a compact, efficient aid in 
teaching the elementary course. The author 
has made effective use of well-designed 
graphs and tables. Exercises are provided 
at the end of each chapter, as well as a 
small number of well-selected references. 
The appendix includes tables of the normal 
curve, chi-square, the binominal coefficients, 
significance of correlation coefficients, val- 
ues of z for given values of r, squares and 


square roots (1 to 1000), and five place 
common logarithms of numbers (100 to 
1000). 

Statistics for Sociologists is an up-to-date, 
comprehensive, and well-written text. New 
developments and techniques are explained 
and illustrated with many applications to 
sociological research. The treatment of 
analysis of variance and its application to 
sociological research is noteworthy. Cau- 
tiously, however, the author points out the 
limitations of “modern” statistical tech- 
niques and suggests that “‘a constructive and 
critical treatment of the applicability of 
analysis of variance” for sociologists is yet 
to be developed. 

The comprehensiveness of Hagood’s text 
should be emphasized. It is designed not for 
one term or one semester, but for an entire 
year of statistical study. The book is com- 
posed of five major parts and twenty-eight 
chapters. The appendix includes tables of 
the normal curve, of the distribution of t, of 
the distribution of chi-square, of the var- 
iance ratio, as well as tables for use in 
transforming r into z and for the construc- 
tion of an abridged life table. 

The first part of Statistics for Sociolog- 
ists presents in about 100 pages a compact 
but well-rounded discussion of quantitative 
methods in sociology. Especially noteworthy 
in this discussion are the chapters on the 


‘plan and execution of a quantitative re- 


search project and on the presentation of 
results. Rural sociologists doing or super- 
vising research work will find the entire 
first part worthy of review if not careful 
study. 

The subsequent parts of Statistics for 
Sociologists reveal the author’s major classi- 
fication of statistical methods; namely, de- 
scriptive statistics and inductive statistics. 
Each of these major divisions may be 
broken down into simple methods which 
treat single distributions, and complex 
methods which treat two or more distribu- 
tions simultaneously. Part II, Descriptive 
Statistics, includes a very good treatment 
of ratios, proportions, percentages, and 
rates. In this part, are also found measures 
of quantitative distributions, index numbers, 
and analysis of time series. Part III, Induc- 








tive Statistics, presents the logic as well as 
the mathematics of induction. No better 
treatment considering the amount of space 
available can be found anywhere. Other 
chapters in this part cover the normal curve, 
sampling distributions, tests of significance, 
and problems of application and interpreta- 
tion in relation to sociological research. 
Complex methods—descriptive and inductive 
—are covered in Part IV. Contingency, 
analysis of variance, and covariance, cor- 
relation analysis are the principal subjects 
treated. 

Of considerable interest to the rural 
sociologist, is Part V, which covers the field 
of population statistics. No other modern 
text treats this field so comprehensively if 
at all. Research workers as well as students 
will find many helpful techniques of tabula- 
tion and analysis explained simply yet fully 
in this part. Needless to say, however, the 
limitations of space and the purpose of the 
book prevented the inclusion of some ad- 
vanced techniques which have been fully 
described in sources referred to by the 
author. Statistics for Sociologists meets a 
real need in the teaching of statistics. It 
must be emphasized, too, that research 
workers—both tiros and professional—will 
find this book to be most useful. It is more 
than a text in statistical methods: It is a 
text in logic and in research method as well. 


One may well predict that it will find a wide ‘ 


field of service for a long time to come. 

Ezekiel’s revision of his Methods of Cor- 
relation Analysis represents a great im- 
provement over his earlier pioneer work. 
Altogether 104 pages of text have been 
added; one new chapter has been added; 
certain other chapters have been completely 
rewritten; and numerous points have been 
restated so as to be more in line with recent 
developments in modern statistics. The new 
chapter, Number 19, deals with “the reli- 
ability of an individual forecast and also 
with the applicability of error formulas to 
time series.” 

Chapter 16, dealing with the short-cut 
(Bean) method of graphic correlation “has 
been almost entirely rewritten and mate- 


*Preface to second edition, P. v. 
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rially enlarged. Increased emphasis is placed 
upon the precautions which need to be taken 
to get dependable results by this method 
and upon the way in which logical analysis 
should be used to place limitations upon the 
shape of the curves fitted, and thus prevent 
undue flexibility in their fitting.’ 

Methods of Correlation Analysis remains 
an excellent but highly specialized contri- 
bution to statistical method. It was written 
by any economist and largely for economists. 
The illustrative material is taken almost 
entirely from the field of agricultural eco- 
nomics. Scant attention is given to applica- 
tions in the field of sociology. Nevertheless, 
rural sociologists engaged in systematic re- 
search will do well to keep a copy of 
Ezekiel’s text close at hand. 

C. Horace HAMILTON. 

North Carolina State College. 





The Soils That Support Us. By Charles E. 
Kellogg. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1941. Pp. xi + 370. $3.50. 


Are you a city-farmer? Are you a dirt- 
farmer? No matter into which classification 
you belong, you will find Mr. Kellogg’s book 
useful. It contains the rudimentary essen- 
tials of soils—their history, composition, 
structure, needs, demands, and what we 
may reasonably expect of them. This is a 
successful effort to bring useful informa- 
tion to the layman who would be totally’ 
bewildered by a scientific treatise on the 
same subject. Not the least attractive fea- 
tures of this book are the appendices con- 
taining information on soil classifications; 
the characteristics of great soil groups; 
where to go for more detailed reading; 
and, finally, a glossary. 

Ray HARVEY. 
New York University. 





Crime and Its Treatment. By Arthur Evans 
Wood and John Barker Waite. New 
York: American Book Company, 1941. 
Pp. ix + 742. $3.50. 


This is another textbook in criminology. 
Its principal claim to distinction, as sug- 
gested in the “Foreword” (p. v) is the at- 
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tempted collaboration of a sociologist and 
a professor of criminal law in “a synthesis 
of the sociological and legal phases of the 
persistent and baffling issues that arise in 
the phenomena of crime.” 

The book consists of five parts. “Part 
One, Introduction,” one chapter by Pro- 
fessor Wood, the sociologist; “Part Two, 
Methods of Approach and Causal Factors,” 
nine chapters by Professor Wood covering 
familiar sociological materials; “Part Three, 
The Legal Aspects of Crime,” eight chap- 
ters by Professor Waite, the professor of 
criminal law, on topics such as “The pur- 
pose and content of the criminal law,” “Pro- 
cedures leading to trial,” and so on; “Part 
Four, Penology,” six chapters by Professor 
Wood mostly on backgrounds and problems 
of penal institutions or their extra-mural 
substitutes; “Part Five, Resumé and Pre- 
vention,” one chapter by Professor Wood. 
A short list of selected “readings” has 
been appended to each chapter written by 
the sociologist and a combined subject and 
author index has been included. Of the 
book’s 714 pages (exclusive of bibliogra- 
phies and index) the sociologist has con- 
tributed 605 (85%) and the professor of 
criminal law only 109. 

Most teachers will be attracted immedi- 
ately by the idea of a synthesis of the ap- 
proaches of sociology and of law in a text- 
book in criminology. Those who may have 
hoped for a genuine synthesis will be disap- 
pointed in this book. The chapters by the 
sociologist are familiarly sociological, those 
by the professor of criminal law familiarly 
legal. Thus, there is a well-rounded discus- 
sion by the sociologist of the important 
topic “Juvenile Delinquency and the Juvenile 
Court” and later on a separate, and quite 
inadequate, chapter by the professor of 
criminal law on “Laws Relating to Juve- 
niles.” Another result of this collaboration 
is that while this textbook has considerable 
material on the legal aspects of crime, such 
as “Arrests of Suspects,” “Attitude Requi- 
site to Liability,” and “The Acquisition of 
Evidence,” it presents little information 
about, and no systematic discussion of the 
general picture of the functioning of crimi- 


nal courts as institutions, or as part of the 
machinery of government. 

To a field that already has available a 
number of good textbooks another good 
book has been added. Many will find it use- 
ful, few probably will consider this the out- 
standing book in the field. 

GEORGE B. VOLD. 
University of Minnesota. 





Five Acres and Independence. By M. G. 
Kains. New York: Greenberg Pub- 
lisher, 1941. 401 pp. 


In this confusing era, people generally 
are seeking social and economic security. 
To many individuals, agriculture and the 
prospects which it apparently offers, has 
been most alluring. The attractiveness of 
the farm is traceable, no doubt, to the fact 
that many people now living in cities at one 
time lived in the country, or are city-born 
children of such people. In some cases, per- 
haps in a large number of cases, farming 
has been and still is the last tangible refuge 
of people without actual or visible means 
of support. But in a large measure, this pull 
of agriculture has been created and fos- 
tered by the writers of attractive books on 
farming; books which tell only a part of the 
story, or which gloss over the hard facts of 
farm life. In this class must be placed Five 
Acres and Independence by Mr. Kains. 

It is quite true that Mr. Kains does not 
fail to speak of the many difficulties which 
may beset the neophytes who seek safety in 
farming, especially on a five-acre farm. But 
in spite of these warnings he paints an all 
too alluring picture of the possibilities of 
five acres. For example, in Chapter VI, 
“Figures Don’t Lie,” he makes statements 
which are not true generally. It may be true, 
as Mr. Kains says, that a small farm well 
tilled will produce more in proportion to 
the effort used than a large farm. But this 
does not say that it will pay to use the same 
methods on a farm irrespective of its size. 
Indeed, to use the intensive practices suit- 
able to a small farm on a large farm would 
be disastrous to the farmer. The fact is that 
the size of the farm is simply one of the 
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many factors affecting the income from 
farming. And it certainly would be unwise 
to advocate five acres, say for wheat and 
livestock farming, except in very rare 
instances. 

In spite of its many defects in economic 
analysis, Five Acres and Independence has 
many excellent suggestions of a technical 


character for small farm operators, but it is 
by no means an over-all solution of the 
problem of social security. Nor is it a safe 
guide to those who may believe that farming 
offers the only way to obtain a satisfactory 
living and a way of life. 
G. W. FORSTER. 

North Carolina State College. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Edited by Robert A. Polson 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF 
THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY, 


DECEMBER 27, 28, AND 29, 1941 


Meeting called to order at 1 P.m., Decem- 
ber 27, by the president, T. Lynn Smith. 

The following committee appointments 
were announced by the president: 


Tellers: 
C. Arnold Anderson, chairman 
Judson T. Landis 
Douglas Ensminger 


Auditing Committee: 


Gordon Blackwell, chairman 
Leland Tate 
Robin Williams 


The managing-editor of Rural Sociology, 
C. Horace Hamilton, presented the attached 
report for the information of the Society. 

Professor W. A. Anderson presented the 
Teaching Committee’s report. 

The motion was made, seconded and car- 
tied that the Society cancel the Research 
Committee breakfast for Sunday morning 
and meet instead at 9 A.M. in the Hendrick 
Hudson Room to hear the report of the 
Committee. 

Meeting adjourned to reconvene at 10 
AM., December 28. 





President T. Lynn Smith called the meet- 
ing to order at 10 a.m., December 28. 

C. Arnold Anderson reporting for the 
Tellers Committee announced the election 
of: 

President—C. E. Lively. 

Vice-President—Paul H. Landis. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Robert A. Polson. 

Executive Committee member—Ray E. 
Wakeley. 

Teaching Committee 
Tetreau. 

Research Committee member — Gordon 
Blackwell. 

Extension Committee member—Dorothy 
Dickins. 

Board of Editors member—Dwight Sand- 
erson. 

Miss Dickins requested the Society to 
accept her resignation from the Extension 
Committee, inasmuch as her activities were 
entirely in the field of research. This was 
referred to the Executive Committee for 
action. 

Meeting adjourned until 10 a.m., Decem- 
ber 29. 


member—E. D. 


Meeting called to order at 10 a.m., De- 
cember 29, by the president, T. Lynn Smith. 
The report of the secretary-treasurer was 
requested and the following statement pre- 
sented by Robert A. Polson: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


1941 
RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand, December 21, 1940......................-.0.0 205. $ 240.82 
ee ss id Sua Sa eA ae abembaee 1,129.25 
as a 5 rut grin eceill tain aia mle al neon $1,000.75 
ila ate eh aa ee eae $996.00 
2 Active from subscribers ................... 1.00 
SA MT ND nc kv cicsdndnecdbanncd 2.00 
1 Active with only % year’s subscription ..... 1.75 
I. vs a ais 3 ali oa ree aaa wean 10.00 
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1 Honorary member ... ee Oe Pe ON Oe a ee ioe 
oa aS aia ccd oe ew ROR nee 115.00 
1 Joint member . cards ee Ses, ee ye Oe Ee 3.50 
RR eee rer ey re eee ee rere 15.00 
Re ere ee ee Perr re eer $1,385.07 
EXPENDITURES 
To Rural Sociology 
382 % subscriptions, 1941 at $2.50..................... $ 956.25 
§ subscriptions, 1960 at $3.50... ... 2.2... cc ccc eeeess 12.50 
$ 968.75 
eee ee Pee ee ee ee ee eee ee 41.85 
Office supplies and postage jog DARLEY re 64 whee LEED Cee cae ee 51.27 
Telegrams LEER ET oe cReaaa Vhs Geka ese sea Kae 64 
Galpin subscriptions Tee Se. Pyar, arr ey ee 16.00 
EE fo 0 a Wale DK a SGIA ER Od Oe MEN ORS EM Gas a ae Nees 25 
110.01 
SCTE TORO OCC rere $1,078.76 
Receipts Pe ee ee pee ere b shah (oka aeRO Ye "dw a $1,385.07 
Cash on hand, December 24, 1941 5 heck tech Mab tice idlio 306.31 
EE AU. ook ee bWde sce ee 56 ON ka es ORME eR EO 1,078.76 


This year the Society has 386 members 
as compared with 367 of last year, an in- 
crease of 19. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the secretary-treasurer’s report be accepted. 


The president called for the report of the 
Auditing Committee. The following state- 
ment was made: 

The committee has examined the 
books of the Society and the Treas- 
urer’s report and finds them to be in 
order. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LELAND TATE 
ROBIN WILLIAMS 
GORDON BLACKWELL, chairman. 


It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the Auditor’s report be accepted. 

The following resolution was offered by 
Ray E. Wakeley and adopted unanimously 
by the Society: 

“Whereas North Carolina State College 
has sponsored the journal of Rural Sociology 
during the year 1941, paid certain financial 





losses and permitted members of their staff, 
particularly C. Horace Hamilton, to devote 
considerable time to the duties of editing 
the journal, be it resolved that the Rural 
Sociological Society extend a vote of thanks 
to North Carolina State College and to 
C. Horace Hamilton in particular, for the 
fine manner the journal has been managed 
and financed during the year. 
“Whereas Professor Edmund deS. Brun- 
ner and Dr. Thomas Alfred Tripp acted as 
the Society’s representatives on the Local 
Arrangements Commit‘ee, be it resolved 
that the Rural Sociological Society send the 
appreciation of its members to these gentle- 
men for their efficient services in making 
the arrangements for our meeting. Be it 
further resolved that these sentiments be 
spread upon the books of the Society and 
that the Secretary notify these parties of 
the Society’s appreciation and thanks for 
the work carried on in its behalf.” 
R. A. POLSON, 
Secretary. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


REPORT OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 


CIRCULATION OF THE JOURNAL 


Total circulation during 1941..... 823 
Cin g sad aes wae A 392 
Libraries, domestic .......... 249 
Libraries, foreign ........... 23 
Individuals, domestic ........ 29 
Individuals, foreign ......... 3 
Exchanges, domestic ........ 41 
Exchanges, foreign ......... 9 
Complimentary (official board 

RR Steerer See 68 


During the past year, the Journal has 
been printed by the Waverly Press in Balti- 
more, Maryland. The format and type size 
permits the publication of about ten per 
cent more material than the minimum re- 
quired by the agreement of the Society with 
North Carolina State College. The follow- 
ing financial statement indicates all other 
pertinent information relative to the opera- 
tion of the Journal during its first year at 
North Carolina State College. 





STATEMENT OF INCOME AND 
EXPENSES OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
January 1, 1941 to December 31, 1941 

INCOME 
From Rural Sociological So- 
ciety for 1941 member-sub- 


scribers rae $ 956.25 
From Rural Sociological So- 

ciety for sample copies... 25.00 
From Louisiana State Univer- 

sity Press for 1941  sub- 

scribers SE ee 173.37 
From all other 1941  sub- 

scribers ..... 423.99 
From advertisers ........ : 80.85 
Subsidy from North Carolina 

State College ............ 250.00 

Total ..$1912.21 
EXPENSES 
Printing the Journal (4 is- 

ERS Ee oe 2a Aarne $1666.79 
Stationery and envelopes.... 74.71 
Postage and telegrams.... 99.32 
ES ea ae te 16.48 
Copyright expenses ......... 8.24 
Set of cover plates.......... 12.50 


Transfer of mailing permit. . 10.00 
Two volumes of Rural Soci- 

ology, 1939 and 1940...... 5.50 
Book—Manual of Style...... 2.43 
Electrotype (Rural Sociology) 1.45 


WE. ded otanaee $1897.42 
C. HorAcE HAMILTON, 


Managing Editor. 





A NEW SOCIOLOGICAL JORNAL: 


Despite wartime conditions a new review, 
The Journal of Legal and Political Soci- 
ology, has been founded to give expression 
to a significant and steadily growing branch 
of our science. The first issue will appear 
in October 1942, and subsequent issues will 
come out semi-annually until a quarterly 
status is achieved after the war. Each issue 
will contain 150 pages. 

The Journal will coordinate sociological 
studies: relating to law and politics. Being 
purely sociological rather than philosophical 
or technical in its point of view, it will deal 
with jural, legal, political, inter-groupal, 
and international relations as functions of 
the total social structures and situations in 
which they occur. It will contain, for ex- 
ample, scientific studies of the relation be- 
tween legal institutions (technological, eco- 
nomic, religious, etc.), and of the relations 
between jural phenomena and other cultural 
manifestations (knowledge, ideology, moral- 
ity, language, and art). It will give atten- 
tion to the comparative typology of partic- 
ular jural frameworks and of entire legal 
systems; to particular branches of problems 
of law in their sociological aspects, to jural, 
legal, and political behavior, symbols and 
ideas; to the nature and social causes of 
change in jural and political patterns and 
institutions. It will expect to receive con- 
tributions from social and cultural anthro- 
pology, social psychology, criminology, eco- 
nomics, social history, and legal history, as 
well as from sociology per se. 

A reduction of the annual subscription 
price will be given to all members of the 
American Sociological Society. 

Editorial Board: Robert M. Maclver (Co- 
lumbia), Bronislaw Malinowski (Yale), 
Karl Roscoe 


N. Llewellyn (Columbia), 
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Pound (Harvard), T. V. Smith (Chicago). 
Editor: George Gurvitch (New School for 


Social Research. Associate Editor: 


Kings- 


ley Davis (Pennsylvania State College). 
All members of the Rural Sociological 


ADDITIONAL LIST OF 1941 MEMBERS TO SUPPLEMENT LIST PUBLISHED IN 





Society who are interested in subscribing 
or contributing should address the Editor, 


Dr. 


Georges Gurvitch, 610 West 11ith 


Street, New York, New York. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


DECEMBER ISSUE 


Ps BENE. isk kccetwctecen Food Research Institute............. Palo Alto, Calif. 
A University of Arkansas............. Fayetteville, Ark. 
A Agricultural Experiment Station... . Blacksburg, Va. 

_ «2 Se, De Se GD... « < o.0.« 6 vv econ nes Arlington, Va. 
gS i De iS a ad Tinea it AAU alah Malta, Ill. 

Henssler, Frederick W...... 547 Spring SS See Elmhurst, IIl. 
SE TE Us 46 04's tewwena Virginia Polytechnic Institute bse i Blacksburg, Va. 
Kraenzel, Carl F........... Montana Experiment Station........ Bozeman, Mont. 
Miller, Marshall C........... i CE 6 dice nee cack asad ded Grand Junction, Colo. 
Se ee ',, 254 Northridge Road............... Columbus, Ohio 


Pahlman, Margaret B....... 


Riebel, E. D 


a es 
Schwier, Vernon R.......... 


Milwaukee-Downer College.......... 


Smith, Maurice L...........: Central State Teachers College...... 


Wolf, Branden J.. 


* Student. 
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Green, Arnold W... 
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Pederson, Harold A. 


Radcliffe, S. 
Rich, Mark. 


Roberts, Roy L....... 
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*Rothberg, Maurice 
Samuelson, Rev. Clifford... 
Sorensen, A. 
*Wakeley, Jay T... 
Woolley, Jane........ 


* Student. 
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University, La. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL Society: The 
new officers of the American Sociological 
Society, elected at the meeting held in New 
York City, December 27-29, 1941, are: 
Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University, 
president; Harold A. Phelps, University of 
Pittsburgh, first vice president; Katharine 
Jocher, University of North Carolina, second 
vice president; Conrad Taeuber, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, secretary-treasurer. 

J. O. Hertzler, University of Nebraska, 
and Rupert Vance, University of North 
Carolina, were elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee. Richard T. LaPiere, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State 
University, were elected to the Editorial 
Board. 

The Society adopted a new constitution 
which, among other things, provides for 
greater flexibility in the arrangement of 
sections and programs; for election of offi- 
cers by mail; and for representation of 
Regional and other affiliated Societies on 
the Executive Committee. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY: Robert A. Polson, 
Extension Associate Professor in Rural 
Sociology, has been appointed to the staff 
of the Volunteer Participation Division of 
the New York State Defense Council, on a 
half-time basis until June 1st, 1942. He is 
assisting with the organization of county 
defense councils, the promotion and estab- 
lishment of Volunteer Offices, and the initia- 
tion of Community Service programs. Dur- 
ing the 1942 Summer School Session, he will 
return to Cornell as a member of the fac- 
ulty for the Educational Workshop to con- 
duct a course in Community Relationships 
and a field laboratory in the same subject. 
The field work of the latter will be carried 
on in one of the Central School Communi- 
ties near Ithaca. 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE: Professor Hsin-Pao 
Yang of Fukien Christian University, China, 
expects to return to China about January 1. 
During the past year he has been doing 
graduate work in Rural Sociology here and 
making an intensive study of the agricul- 
tural extension program 


in the United 
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States. He has also been working on a plan 
for extension education for China, which 
will use the resources of public and private 
colleges and the Christian churches. 

Allan Beegle received his M.S. in Rural 
Sociology in July, and is now supervisor of 
Rural Research for WPA. 

William J. Tudor, formerly Rural Re- 
search Supervisor and Extension Assistant, 
is now a teaching assistant in Rural 
Sociology. 

Miss Zaneta Eager, Extension Associate 
in Rural Sociology, is in California on a 
year’s leave of absence. 

Neal Gross from Marquette University is 
the new Graduate Assistant in Rural Soci- 
ology for the Experiment Station. 

Hiram J. Friedsam from the University 
of Texas is the new Graduate Assistant in 
Industrial Science Research. 


PaciFic SOCIOLOGICAL Society: At the 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting, December 29- 
30, 1941, held in Los Angeles, the following 
officers were elected: President, Elon H. 
Moore, University of Oregon; vice presi- 
dents, Northern, Fred R. Yoder, State Col- 
lege of Washington; Central, Joel V. Berre- 
man, Stanford; Southern, Ray E. Baber, 
Pomona, College; secretary-treasurer, Calvin 
F. Schmid, University of Washington; Rep- 
resentative of the Pacific Sociological So- 
ciety to the Executive Committee of the 
American Sociological Society, Paul H. 
Landis, State College of Washington. 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE: The State 
College of Washington announces three re- 
search fellowships for the year 1942-43 in 
the Division of Rural Sociology. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to the Division of 
Rural Sociology. 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL Society: The 
Southern Sociological Society will hold its 
seventh annual meeting on April 3-4 in 
Chattanooga. The Read House will be head- 
quarters. There will be divisional meetings 
on such topics as: The Changing Population 
Picture, Social Welfare, Teaching of Soci- 
ology, Social Research, Defense and Re- 
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adjustment, and Recreation. There will be 
a general meeting in the evening of April 
3rd when outstanding scholars outside of 
the Region will give papers. The Society 
has a membership of 265. 

The officers of the Southern Sociological 
Society are: President, William E. Cole, 
University of Tennessee; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, L. M. Bristol, University of Florida; 
Second Vice-President, Forrester B. Wash- 
ington, Atlanta School of Social Work; 
Secretary-treasurer, Coyle E. Moore, Florida 
State College for Women. 


1942 ANNUAL MEETING: The next annual 
meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety and of the Rural Sociological Society 
will be held in Cleveland, December 28-30, 
1942. 


POPULATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA: 
The annual meeting of the Population Asso- 
ciation of America will be held in Atlantic 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 















City, New Jersey, on May 1 and 2. P. K, — 
Whelpton is president and Conrad Taeuber 
is secretary of the Association. 





OBITUARY NOTICE 

DR. ARTHUR E. HOLT (1877-1942) 

Dr. Arthur E. Holt, Professor of Social 
Ethics at the University of Chicago and 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, died on 
January 14, 1942. Dr. Holt was nationally 
known as an authority on relations between 
religion and society. During his lifetime he 
held a number of highly responsible posi- 7 
tions. He was director of research and sur." 
vey for a number of church organizations 
in Chicago. In 1929-30 he was regional con- 
sultant for YMCA and YWCA surveys for 
India, Burma and Ceylon. During 1936-37 
he was visiting professor of the Sir Darabji- 
Tata School of Social Service, Bombay, 
India. 

The late Dr. Holt was the father of John 
B. Holt of Hyattsville, Maryland. 
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